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MEMOIR OF ARISTOTLE. 



There are few names in the annals of antiquity, 
or in the wide circle of classic literature, more cele- 
brated than that of Aristotle. In an age which 
could boast of Demosthenes, Socrates, and Plato, 
and in a country distinguished beyond all others for 
the cultivation of knowledge, he bore away the palm 
of genius from every competitor ; and although there 
are many departments of science wherein his labours 
have been surpassed by those of modem philoso- 
phers, there are others in which his profound eru- 
dition, and his amazing intellectual exertions, remain 
hitherto unrivalled. His comprehensive mind em- 
braced every subject which then formed a part of 
scholastic study, or fell within the range of human 
contemplation. Accordingly, of all the ancient 
Greek writers, he is at once the most voluminous, 
diversified, and obscure. His works, like those of 
many other classic authors, have descended to us in 
a corrupted and mutilated shape ; and though now 
rather admired than read or understood, they still 
maintain the reputation of being an encyclopaedia of 
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Greece, for 
t tbe most illustriouB country 
early period of its hintory, the 
wisdom of the Faxt, incliiiling the dork traditions of 
Enypt and India, with their mythology, geometry, 
and BBtronomy, were imported by native travellers, 
whom the gratitude of their fellow- citizens dignified 
with the title of Saphi, or wise men, on account of 
their entraordinaiy pre -eminence in natural and mo- 
ral knowledge. For many centuries the vestal firea 
of this adopted lilemtDre continued to bum with in- 
creasing splendour in the schools of Alliens, Corinth, 
and Megara, under a succession of able masters, 
most of whom were the founder* of tlistinct sects, 
who adopted tlieir name and opinions. At the time 
when Aristotle appeared, the prevailing sects were 
the Ionic, the Socraiic, the Cyrenaic, the Megaric, 
the Academic, and the Peripatetic ; each of which 
had its partisans, and generally floariahed or declin- 
ed according to the celebrity of its teachers. 

About a century before the reign of Alexander, 
speculatiFe philosophy had asanmed a new and more 
systematic form ; many of its fanciful theories had 
been exploded ; a more rational method of instruc- 
tion was introduced, by treating the different sub- 
jects, whether in ethics, physics, or politics, under 
ibeir proper subdivisionB; all of which were studied 
in the Grecian acatlemles with a rivalry and entliu- 
aiasm unparalleled perhaps in tbe history of civilizei] 
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nations. This improved philosophy was carried to 
its highest perfection by Aristotle, in whose writings 
the doctrines of his predecessors and the learning of 
his age, were summed np and embodied as it were in^ 
to one entire library. Of his indefatigable industry 
and extensive information, his copious remains, even 
in their abridged state, aiford ample and honourable 
testimony ; and as for his talents, it would be disre- 
^)ectful to mankind, as Dr Reid well remarks, not 
to allow an uncommon share to a man who govern- 
ed the opinions of the most enlightened part of the 
species, for nearly two thoustod years. Among his 
contemporaries he was regarded as " Nature*s Se- 
cretary," the high priest of science, and the prince 
of philosophers. During the darker ages, his dogmas 
reigned in the universities of Christendom with ui^ 
disputed sway. His memory was worshipped with 
a veneration almost divine, insomuch that he has 
sometimes been placed by the side of the Apostle of 
Tarsus ; for our countryman Roger Bacon, in his 
Opus Majus, has said, that '* he hath the same au- 
thority in philosophy, that St Paul hath in divinity." 
The age of superstitious reverence for categories 
and syllogisms has long passed away ; and the re- 
nowned Stagirite, like other writers, must be weigh- 
ed in the balance of his own merits, instead of be- 
ing measured by the standard of ignorant admiration. 
A line of demarcation can now easily and safely be 
drawn between those portions of his works that are 
•till deserving of attention^ and those which have 
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been sQperseded by the gradual advancement of the 
human mind in intellectual and physical knowledge. 
Before proceeding, howerer, to give an analysis of 
s writings, it will be proper to relate wlial has 
been recorded of his life and character. Several of 
hia own countrymen discharged the friendly task due 
to his genius, by becoming his biograpbera ; but 
ibeir memoirs, eicept a few fragments, have perish- 
ed in the general wreck of antiquity. Whatever ia 
DOW known concerning this remarkable man, nmat 
be gleaned from tbe meagre and often contradictory 
notices to be fonnd in the pages of Diogenes Laer- 
tins, DionysiuB Halicamassua, Hesychius the Mi- 
esian, Suidaa, Ammonius, and a few others of more 
doubtful authenlicity. Modern writers have not 
thrown much additional light on tbe subject, and 
their efforts have accomplished little more than at- 
tempting to reconcile what is discordant, or rejecting 
what is improbable, in the statements of tbe ancients. 
Aristotle was born at Stagira, a city anti sea-port 
of Macedonia, about the beginning of the 99ib 01yra> 
piad, an<l 384 years before the Christian era. Tbe 
place of his birth, which derives its chief celebrity 
from being associated will) his name, and which, 
but for this fortunate accident, might have been 
blotted from the geography of Europe, was situated 
on the Strymonic Gulf, and long numbered among 
the Greek cities of Thrace ; but in the reign of Phi- 
t belonged to Macedon, as the conquests of that 
monarch had extended the name of his country ^r 
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beyond the river Strymon to the confines of Mount' 
Rbodope. The town poaaeseed a harbour 
nnall island, named Kaproa ; and, like sotne of the 
neighbouring cities, enjoyed the precnrioua dignity 
of an independent government. In the Peloponne- 
sian war, it was the ally of Athens, and afterwards 
becsme auliject to the commonwealth of Olynthus, 
which, in its turn, was attacked by Philip ; and, with 
ail its dependencies, reduced hy the arms or arts of 
that ambitioua prince, in the first year of the 1 08th 
Olympiad. That the resistance of Stagira waa obati- 
nnte, may be inferred from the severity of its pu- 
nishment, for the conqueror, as we learn from Pru- 
tarrb, ordered it In be razed to tlie ground. 

The parentage of Aristotle was highly respectable. 
His father Nicomachua was descended in direct line 
from Machaon, whose skill in physic is celebrated 
by Homer, and w)io was son to jEpculapius, tlia 
companion of the Argonauts, exalted after his death 
to a place among the gods aa the tutelary deity of 
tbe healing art. Nicomachua followed the profes- 
sion of his father and hia ancestors, and eren im- 
proved lliat branch of hereditary knowledge, by 
writing sb[ books on medicine, and one on natural 
philosophy. He was the physician and friend of 
Ainyntas, King of Macedon, who held him in pecu- 
liiir esteem. The circumstance of this medical pe> 
digree has led one writer, Tzelzea, to allege that Aris- 
totle was called an Micalapian figuratively, and not 
by descent ; but there seems no reason to call in 
gueftion the common account of his genealogy. His 
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miitticr, w)ioBe name vas Phtestis, Home have trBced 
to the aame illustrious origin as her iiUMband ; bnl 
wlinlflver was lier extraction, her acknowledged 
country was EubiES, or Chalcidica, her father, aa 
DioiiyHLua Halimrnassua aaserts. Iieing one of the 
colony which was sent from Chalcis to Stagira' 
It waa the misfortune of Aristotle to lose his parenta 
at a very early age, a fact that Dr Reid aeema to 
have overlooked when he mentions his being broofjht 
up at the Cotirt of Macedon, as among the " many 
uiicumnion advantages" which he enjoyed. At mhat 
prjtcise period that event happened, or what pro- 
f;ress he l»ad then made in his education, it is now 
impoagibte to Bscertnln ; but, aa one of liia modem 
iiiugraphera has remarked, it is an agreeable, and 
not ailogether an imtvarranl«d, conjecture, that hia 
father had inspired him with a taste for his own pro> 
fession, and e.speciiiUy n-ith that ardent love for the 
study of Nature, which made him long be regarded 
sa her best and chosen interpreter; while Irani hia 
mother he imbibed that attic elegance and pnrity 
which everywhere pervades his writings. Hia gra- 
titude and affection to bar he displayed, by causing 
her picture to be drawn by Protogenea, an eminent 
painter of that time, which Pliny reckoned as among 
the choicest pieces of that master. 

The early loss of his parents was supplied and 
compensated by the kind attentions of Proxenus, & 

.d IBO tOOa 
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citizen of Atama, in Mysia, who received the young 
philosopher into his family, and skilfully directed his 
education. These important services the grateful 
pupil afterwards requited. Statues were erected at 
his expense in honour of Proxenns and his wife ; 
their child Nicanor he adopted as his own son, and 
by his will left him a handsome property. 

On the death of his benefactor, Aristotle remov- 
ed to Athens, being then in his seventeenth year« 
There is some difference of opinion as to his pursuits 
and mode of life at this period, and also as to the 
cause of his enrolling himself a student of the Aca- 
demy. Athenaeus and JEMan relate that, having 
wasted the inheritance left him by his father in pro- 
digality and luxury, he adopted a military life ; that, 
£Bdiing of success, he had recourse to the selling 
of drugs, in which capacity, it is-, alleged, he visited 
Athens, where he accidentally entered the school 
of Plato, and being charmed with his wisdom, 
determined to become a disciple of that renowned 
teacher. This account, however, considering the 
tender years of Aristotle, is altogether improbable ; 
nor does it accord with the circumstances of his his- 
tory, as narrated by authors of unimpeachable credit. 
Equally erroneous is the assertion, that he was for 
three years the scholar of Socrates, since the latter 
died at least eight years before the Stagirite was bom. 
The story of his being led to study philosophy in 
obedience to the advice of the Pythian oracle, must 
be classed among the fictions of a credulous age. 
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A Bofficient reason for hla resorting to tlie Academy, 
Eoay be found in the celebrity of Plato, whose school 
at that time was the most famous in the world, hd<I 
long coQiinued to be the centre of attraction for ali 
the learning and genius of Greece. The master was 
not slow to discover and appreciate the ejitraotdinary 
talents of his pupil. He admired his acuteneas of 
apprehension, and often applauded his unwearied ap< 
plication to study. In compliment to his superior 
abilities, he called him tlie " soul of his school ;" and 
when he happened to be absent, he used to com- 
plain that his lectures were addressed to a " deaf 
audience." His industry in perusing and copying 
majiuscripts, was unexampled and almost Incredible. 
From this circumstance he was called, by way of 
eminence, the " student," and his house was styled 
the " house of the great r<>nder." As he advanced 
in years, his penetration was as remarkable in can- 
vassing opinions, as his diligence liad been unrivalled 
in collecting them. His capacious mind, we are 
told, embraced the whole circle of science : and not- 
withstanding bis pertinacity in rejecting every prin- 
ciple or tenet which he could not on reflection ap- 
prove, his singular merits failed not to secure the 
love end admiration of his venerable instructor, with 
whom he continued to reside for twenty years, until 
theirfnendshipwasdisBolved by the death of the latter. 
Suchwashiseagemessin the acquisition of knowledge, 
that he devoted to it the beat part of his life, — aliks 
careless of the honours and emoltunentA of a court, 
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wliich the rank and connexion of his family might 
have procured him in Macedon ; and indifferent to 
the high distinction which bia splendid abilities 
might easily have attained, by establishing a sepa- 
rate Bchool, and founding a new sect in philosophy. 
It haa been alleged, indeed, that various circum- 
eiances occurred to intemipl the bannontoas inti- 
macy between bim and hia master. Some have af- 
firmed that he offended the gravity of Plato by bis 
foppery in dress, and his excessive fondness for os- 
lentations ornament. Hie mantle was gaudy ; be 
vore sandals of rich materials, and rings of great 
value on his fingers ; his head and chin were closely 
cropped, contrary to the rule or the fashion of the 
Academy, which requireil the hair and beard of its 
disciples to he worn of their natural length. 

These may appear trivial causes of viriuoaa indig> 
nation ; but when we reflect, that, in ancieoi times, 
the shagginesB of the human countenance was not 
only an indispensable requisite, but the legal standard 
For ascertdning the depth of wisdom and learning, 
«Dch a contempt for scholastic usages must have 
rabjected the offender to the reproach and resent- 
tnenl of his contemporaries. This imputed love of 
finery, however, was only asaumed, perhaps, to con- 
ceal tlie defects of his figure, as his stature was short, 
and his limbs disproportionably slender. Certain it 
U, that bis anxiety to adorn his person abated no- 
thing of his assiduity in the embeilisliment of his 
mind. His attention to dress (probably much exag- 
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gented by liix enemipa) tvas in him merely an ac- 
cesBdry wliich neither altered hin character, nor 
weakened that ardent desire for knowledge, which, 
avun in the vigour of manhood, ami amidst the 
giuetiei of Athenx, eontinaed to Ite the maater pas- 
rion of hin soul. There are otiier rpuHons of diacord 
Vtat«[l by LapTtiun, who aays, that Plato disliked tbe 
ecornful derixioti of hia lookn, and could not endore 
hia impertinent contradiction of his prelections ; «n 
wliiRh account his friendship was withdrawn, and 
transferred to more submissive pupils. The repu- 
diated favourite, be adds, opened a school in the 
Lycffiuni, in opposition to hia master ; at whicli the 
indignant sa^e severely remarked, tliat hie ungrate- 
ful distiple resemhled " the young foals that kicked 
their dams when they had sucked their fill ;" audi 
from this circumBlsncc', Aristotle was usually called 
tfae Colt. These chargt^s, however, are generally adr 
mitted lo have beeu malicious aspersions cast upon 
his memory, and invented after his death. Tbui 
«igtn is ascribed lo Aristoxenus, who took thia ma- 
ihod of revenge, because Aristotle refused to make 
him successor in his school, having given the prfr 
ferenee to Theoplirastus. That he contradicted 
Flftto, and perplexed him with iugenions sophistriee, 
is highly probable, considering the boldness with 
which he determines questions beyond the reach of 
human intellect ; but, as Ammonius observes, ttua ii 
nothing wonderful, since Plato frequently cod tradka i 
biouelf. As fur the assertion, that he waa giulQrrf 
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ingratitude to his instructor, by commencing to teach 
in opposition to him, it is altogether unfounded. 
Nothing is more unlikely than that he would have 
ventured on such a perilous step, at a time when the 
power of Chabrias and Timotheus, Plato's kinsmeHy 
was almost absolute at Athens. We have the evi- 
dence of his own epistle to Philip, that be was a 
constant and sedulous hearer of this great philoso- 
pher as long as he lived. In his writings he makes 
honourable mention of him ; and, after his death, he 
erected, in testimony of his unchanged affection, an 
altar beaiing an inscription which may be thus trans-^ 
lated: 

" This sacred shrine to Plato's name is reared. 
Which grateful Aristotle long rever'd! 



Far hence, ye vulgar ! nor presume to stain 
With impious praise, this consecrated fane. 



»« 



Olympiodorus mentions, that he composed a wbdie 
discourse in his commendation ; and, in his Elegies 
to Endemus, he extols him in language as affectioa- 
ate as it is complimentary. 

^' And, coming to the famed Cecropian town. 
In sign of friendship did an altar raise 
To him whom none with lips profane dare praise ; 
Who erring man to virtue did restore, 
Much by his precepts, by example more. 
A sage so pious, loved of gods and men. 
No future age must hope to see again." 

These and other affectionate tokens of regard to 
the memory of his master, afford a presumption* 
amounting almost to certainty, that there is no truth 
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in the aaaertion that he gave offence to Plato by his 
effeminate dress and impertinent loquacity, or that 
he drave him from the Academy Id his old age, and 
look possessioa of his chair, until he waa bimBelF 
expelled by Xenocratea. 

Plato died in the first year of the 108th Olympiad, 
and 338 before the Christian era, at the age of 81. 
Whether the venerable philosopher cheriabed a reci- 
procal esteem for his illustrious pupil, is doubted by 
tome, wbo hare alleged that be was jealous of hie 
liuDg talents, and alraid lest his own celebrity should 
be eclipsed by that of a rival. In corroboration of 
tliis supposition, it has been observed tbnt he no* 
where meniioDS him in his writings ; and that, at his 
death, he did not appoint him his successor in the 
Academy, although confessedly (he most distinguish- 
ed of all his scholars in learning and talents, but no- 
minated SpeusippuB to that situation, — a man far 
his inferior in abilities, temper, and moral character. 
It does not appear, however, that these allegations 
are better founded than the charges of his avowed 
detractors, already referred to. Speusippus was 
the nephew of Plato, being the sou of his sister Po- 
tona ; his preference to Aristotle was therefore na- 
tural ; nor is there the slightest evidence that the 
Stagirite took offence that, in this appointment, the 
strong claim of merit should have been sacrificed to 
the partial feelings of consanguinity. On the con- 
trary, the altars and verses consecrated to his memory, 
e that his attachment to his teacher bad suffer* 
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ed no dimiiiuiion ; snci in some of his latest writings, 
he speaks of him with a degree of admiration ap- 
proaching 10 rererence. 

The demise of his maater gave Aristotle an op- 
portunity of founding a separate school, but why he 
neglected to avail hinoself of it, or why he choie to 
abandon the scene of his studies, can only be mat' 
ter of conjecture. Perhaps the connections which 
be had formed with some of the most eminent, as 
well as the most extraordinary, personages of his 
own or any age, might have inspired him with the 
design of leaving Athens, after be had lost the phi- 
losopher and friend whose reputation had first drawn 
bim thither, and whose instructive society had so 
long retained him in tliat celebrated capital. 

Among his condisciples at the Academy, was a 
euntich named Hermias, with whom he maintained a 
dose and uninterrupted correspondence, and whose 
history forcibly illustrates the capricious vicissitudes 
of fortune. He was originally the slave of Eubulus, a 
prince and philoiopher of Bilhynia ; hut his spirit 
was nnhroken by servitude, and he possessed a mind 
br above the humble condition of his birth. Tlirougb 
the bounty of his indulgent patron, he was enabled 
early to gratify bis natural taste for learning, by re- 
Bortiiig to Athens, where he formed an acqtiaintanca 
with the youDg Stsgirite, which soon united them 
in the bonds of mutual esteem, and finally settled 
—down into a cordial and unalterable friendship. But , 

<t calm retreats of science were abandoned for tlw ■ 
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more dnngerous puraaiia of ambition. His entei^ 
priiiiDg conrage, Becontled by good fortune, raised 
him to the sovereignty of two Greek ciiies of Mysia, 
Absdh and Atania, the former lying in the district of 
Troas, the latter in that of j^olis ; and both of them, 
Lke most Grecian colonies on the Asiatic const, but 
loosely dependent on the Persian empire. His suc- 
cessful boldness in nsurping the sceptre, was only 
eijUBlled by the manly fiimness with which he held 
it ; and as the armies oF Artaxerxes were distant, he 
found little diiEcnlly in maintaining peaceful posses- 
sion of it for a time. 

It was upon the invitation of his now royal ^end 
and companion, that Aristotle, immediately after the 
death of Plato, repaired to Atarna ; and his resolu- 
tion was proliflhly influenced by the fond desire of 
reTisiting tho spot where he had spent the happy 
years of his youth, under the kiD<l protection of 
FroxenuB. In that city he foun<l the wish of Plato 
realized ; he beheld in hin friend Hermias philoa»- 
phy seated on a throne. With him he resided near- 
ly three years, receiving the warmest testimonies of 
love and respect, and enjoying the inexpressiUe 
pleasure of seeing his own enlightened politicil 
maiims exemplified in the virtuous reign of his fel- 
low-student. But the seat of the usurper is genfr 
rally Insecure, and so it proved with Hermias. Al> 
taierxea having subdued the rebels in Egypt, diitcc* 
mined to restore to his domijiion the dismembered 
cities of Myuia. Mentor, a General whose seed and 
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Talour are recorded in the Persian annals, was em- 
ployed as the fittest instrument for accomplishing 
the task. This apostate and unprincipled Greek was 
numbered among the friends of Hermias, and con- 
nected with him by the sacred ties of hospitality ; 
but the breast of a renegade and traitor is alike in- 
sensible to the feelings of honour and the obligations 
of gratitude. His former intimacy was made the 
means of facilitating the cruel stratagem. The unwary 
prince was decoyed to an interview, where he was 
seized by Mentor in person, and sent privately to 
Upper Asia, until an order arrived from Artaxerxes 
for his execution. The base artifices of the betrayer 
ended not with this atrocity. Having possessed 
himself of the ring which Hermias usually employed 
as his signet, he sealed with it despatches to the dif- 
ferent cities that acknowledged his authority ; and 
by this false key their gates were opened without 
suspicion to the Persian soldiers. The perfidy of 
Mentor, which thus insidiously compassed the ruin 
and death of his friend, Aristotle has himself branded 
with deserved infamy, when, in one of his treatises, 
he contrasts the dexterity of this successful knave 
with the real virtue of prudence. His gratitude to 
this generous benefactor he celebrated in verse, by 
writing a hymn to his praise, and erecting a statue 
to his memory, in the Temple at Delphi, which bore 
an inscription, in allusion to the disreputable means 
by which he was cut off. 
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This inRn by handa diahonourabli 

The faithless Persian king his victim made 

Not na the hero falls on balllc pU 

But under friendsliip'a hollow maal: betrayed. 

There were certain iletractorB who attempted to 
give hisTirtuousfrieiKtahipfor HermiaB the colouring 
of a criminal BtCacbment ; but their reports obtained 
little credit at the time, and are now discarded at 
notorioua calumnies. Theocritus of Chios, a Greek 
historian who wrote an account of Libya, carried 
hia obloquy bo far, as to satirise both bin moral 
character, and his public teatimoDial to Hermiaa, in 
a severe epigram, thua rendered : 

An empty shrine to EubuluG's slate 
The anioVoua eunuch— Aristotle gave. 
Himself fla empty; who, from brute desire. 
Forsook the sthool for pleasure's filthy mire. 

Theee acandaloua impatatiotia were answered by 
Apelltcon, a philoeopher ofTeios, who wrote several 
books on purpose, wherein he elaborately confutes 
Uioae who dared, in this manner (an he expresses it] 
" to blaspheme the name of so great a man." 

The moderate policy which Mentor, in his first 
transactions at Atama, found it necesnary to assaroe, 
enabled Aristotle to avoid the punishment wbicb 
naturally orertook tlie ambition of his friend. By ft 
timely ^gbt he escaped to Mitylene, inlbe island of 
Leaboa, in company with Pythias, the kinawomoa 
aod adopted daughter of Hermias, whom that prinea 
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had educated, and destined to become the heiress of 
his fortunes. Her expectations were now miserably 
reduced ; but this sad reyerse endeared her the more 
to Aristotle, who espoused his fair companion, for 
whom he entertained a sincere attachment. He 
was then in his thirty-seventh year, which is pre- 
dsely the age recommended by himself as the fittest 
on the male side for entering into wedlock. The 
lady did not long survive her marriage, but she left 
an infant daughter whom the father named after a 
wife tenderly beloved, and who repaid bis affection 
with the most tender sensibility. It is mentioned 
by Diogenes Laerdus, as her last request, that when 
her husband should die (which might the fates long 
avert!) her own ashes were to be disinterred, and 
enclosed with his in the same monument. 

Aristotle passed but a short time in the Island of 
Lesbos, his celebrity being now too well known to 
allow him much leisure for the indulgence either of 
love or melancholy. His father's name and his own 
were familiar at the court of Macedon ; and, during 
his residence in Athens, he had strengthened his 
hereditary friendship with Philip, a prince only one 
year younger than himself, who, having lived ii'oni 
the age of fifteen to twenty-two in Thebes, and the 
neighbouring cities, had ascended the throne of his 
ancestors in the twenty-third year of his age. This 
circumstance of itself may account for the applica* 
tion which that monarch made to Aristotle, to un 
dertake the education of his son Alexander, who* 
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ceBBions in bttialf of his friends and cnuntrymen 
wheneTer his interpst rould be of service. The raisfor- 
tunes, which, in the progrpsH of Macedonian coD' 
quest, had belallen liis native city StHgira, gave 
him an opporlnntly iif shewing the Btren^h of Iiia 
atlBchment to the place of his birth. Although lie 
had not resiiled there, and appears scarcely to have 
visited it for the long perioil of thirty years,* yet, 
through his represenr&tiuns at the Court of Pella, the 
town was entirely rebaili, its walls and omamenta] 
ediSces were restored, nnii its wandering citizena 
collected and reinstated in their former posseMiona, 
He himself supplied them with a code of wise lawa 
for the regulation of ihtir government ; nor were the 
inhabitants on their part ungrateful for the (renerosity 
of their sovereign, and the patriotism of llielr fellow 
townsman. To com me morale tlie event, they iasti- 
tut«d annual festivals called Ari^toteltea, and gave the 
name of Stagirites to the month in which they were 
celebrated. Authors have recorded othwr examples 
of his eiertions, in having, amidst the devastationa of 
war, extended the patronage and secured the protec- 
tion of science. We learn from Plutarch, that Philip, 
in testimony of the satisfectory manner in which he 
fulfilled his engagements as preceptor to his son, aa- 
signed him a school and a study, called the Nym- 
phfeum, at the neighbouring tovTn of Mii'za, where, 
.ongafter liin death, the shady walks and stone benches 
were pointed out still bearing his name. The same 
biographer men tions that Alexander, in reverence for 
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the sentiments with which his master had inspired 
lum, spared the house of Pindar in the sack of 
Thebes ; and that, in his expedition against the Per- 
nansy the town of Eressus in Lesbos was exempted 
from the fate of other conquered cities, because it 
was the birth-place of Theophrastus and Phasias, two 
of Aristotle's disciples. 

Alexander was in his sixteenth year when he was 
placed imder the tuition of the Stagirite, the most in- 
teresting period of life for moulding and confirming 
die future character of the man. In training such a 
youth, he had a rich field to cultivate, although the 
precocity of his intellect had in some degree out- 
stript the unripeness of his years, and thus made it 
difficult for an instructor, however skilful, to alter or 
eracUcate impressions which had almost settled down 
into fixed principles. The ambition of Alexander 
had early taken root, and the peculiarities of his ge- 
nius had already manifested themselves in certain 
public and very important transactions at his father's 
court. When his lofty notions of conquest and his 
premature love of aggrandisement are taken into ac« 
count, it may well be supposed that these juvenile 
passions would sometimes prove too headstrong to 
be governed or restrained by the voice of reason, 
speaking even from the mouth of an admired philo- 
sopher. Although many shared in the love and 
esteem of the youthful prince, Aristotle is the only 
one of his friends whose superior genius he appears, 
unceasingly to have viewed with undiminished ad- 
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miration, an d whom heseema to have treated tlirongh 
life vrith uniform and uncllBUged respect. 

The brancheB of knowledge to which his attention 
wan first directed, were poetry, ethics, and politia. 
Science and philosophy were not the only sludiet 
in which Aristotle excelled i he wtw addicted to the 
muses, and while he favoured the world with ciiti- 
cisms on the works of others, he was himself the an- 
thor of production! that ranked him a poet of the 
firet eminence. Few of his verses, indeed, havie 
leached modern times, but the few that remain prom 
him worthy of sounding tlie lyre of Pindar ; aud il 
is not the least singularity attending this exUBOTdl- 
sary man. that with the nicest and most subtle powera 
nf discnmination and analysis, he united a vigorvni 
and rich vein of poetic fancy. In hia writiogs 1m 
frequently cites the bards of Greece, especially 
Homer. This taale he imparled to his pupi), for 
whose use lie prepared a correct edition of the Iliad, 
which obtained the name of the casket copy, from 
the circumstance of its being enclosed in a rich ca» 
ket, found after the siege uf Gaza among the epwil 
of DariuB, in which that unfortunate monarch is said 
to have kept hia perfumed ointraenls. This editiel 
he constantly carried about with him in his wbtb, «■ 
garding il as " a portable treasure of military knair- 
ledge," and every night it was laid with his dg^;^ 
under his pillow. It is not improbable that the pM- 
tical prelections of his master, and his admirarion f 
the verses of Homer, might tend to inBome that ii> 
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tural loTe of military glory which afterwards canie<l 
him OFer the finest regions of the J&ast, and taught 
IniB to weep for want of more worlds to conquer.* 
Bm the bard of Troy was not his only companion 
IB these foreign expeditions. Plutarch says, that as 
he could find no hooks in tfie upper provinces of Asia, 
he wrote to Harpalus, and ohtained most of the trage* 
dies of Euripides, Sophocles, and ^schylus, with the 
Dithjrrambics of Telestus and Philoxenus. The same 
author alleges that Aristotle taught him the art of 
medicine, a study with which he was not only ex- 
ceedingly delighted in theory, but which he prac- 
tised with considerable success among his friends. 

That ethics and politics formed a prominent and 
nuMit important ingredient in the education of the 
juvenile prince, is obvious frbtn the writings which 
tbe Stagirite devoted to the subject. He addressed 
to his pupil, long after this period, a Treatise on Go- 
vernment, instructing him how to reign, and exhort- 
ing him to adjust the measure of his authority to the 
particular characters, habits, and modes of thinking, 
of the various classes of his subjects, according to a 
maxim which he frequently inculcated, that different 
nations require different modes of administration. 
Ip his treatise on politics, he has carefully delineated 
the plan of education best adapted to persons of the 

* Plutarch says, that as soon as Alexander landed in Asia, 
he visited Ilium, and offered libations to the Trojan heroes. 
He anointed the pillar on the tomb of Achilles with oil, 
and ran round it naked, after which he put a crown upon 
it, exclaiming how happy that hero was in having a Homef 
lo record his praise* 
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highest rank !ii society ; and this plan we may sup- 
poBe he put in operation in performing the lask as- 
signed him by Philip; modified no doubt according 
to the character and circnmstances of the extraordi- 
nary youth for whose instruction it was prepared. 
According to the principles laid down in that book, 
the two years immedialely following puherty consti- 
tute that important era whicli is especially adapted 
for improving and strengthening the hotlily frame, 
and for acquiring that corporeal vi^ur which b one 
main-spring of mental energy. During this intereit- 
iiig period, ivitli the proper management of which tbe 
future happiness of the whole life ia ho connected) 
Aristotle ob»ierves, that the intellectual powers ought 
indeed to be kept in play, but not too strenuously 
exerciaed, since powerful exertions of the mind and 
l)ody cannot be made at once, nor the habits of 
making thein be aiinultanpomily acquired. Agreeably 
to this principle, Alexander wan enroumged to pro- 
ceed with alacrity in his exercises until he attuned 
the hii{hest poBsiblp degree of perfection in them; 
after which the whole bent of his minil was diverted 
to tbe acquisition of scietice and philosophy. 

Thecurineity ofthe young Macedonian wna tooBr- 
dent, and his Judgment loo arule, to rest satisfied with 
the meagre and xuperGcial duclrines wbit'h then com- 
prised the sum of popular inilrurtioii. The discern- 
ment of his preceptor easily perceived that his niind 
was capable of being Irameil to whatever is mont subtle 
in dislinclinn, and exalted by whaiever is moBllofiyin 
■peeulatiuu ; aad iliat his faculties, by tliua ekpao^ai 
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and inTigorating amidst objects of the highest intel- 
kctaal pursuits, might thereby learn the more readily 
and the more perfectly to comprehend ordinary mat- 
ten. This recondite philosophy, which Aristotle 
fint delivered to his royal pupil, and afterwards to 
his hearers in the Lyeseum at Athens, received the 
epithet of Acroaticy to distinguish those parts of his 
lectures which were confined to a select audience, 
from such as were delivered to the public at large, 
and these were called Exoteric* This technical di- 
vision of the writings of the Stagirite, has given rise 
to a variety of different opinions and disputes. Some 
have imagined that in the two kinds of prelections just 
noticed, he maintained contrary doctrines on the sub- 
jects of religion and morality. But the fact is quite 
the reverse ; his practical tenets being uniformly the 
same in both. His Exoteric or popular Treatises, 
aearly resembled the philosophical dialogues of Plato 
or Cicero ; while his Acroatic writings, contained in a 
concise energetic style peculiar to himself, those deep 
and broad principles on which all science is built ; 
and, independently of which, the moat perverse rra- 
Bonings, and the most intricate combinations, are but 
matters of common mechanical practice. * 

The sublimity of this abstract and recondite philo- 
sophy, accorded exactly with the loftiness of Alexan- 
der ;» mind. Amidst the tumult and hustle of distant 
war, he considered it a source of pride to have made 
an acquisition which was then denied to the vulgar ; 
* Dr Gillies'B Analysis of Aristotle's Ethics and Politics* 
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and when tliese HTitii]|j:s were given to the world, fae 
remunBtTBted with his master for having gireii olherti 
Bii opportunity of becoming aa leamed as hintself. 
A comiapondence onthla subject has been preserTed 
by Plutarch, who records tlie following letter written 
Boon afler the battle of Guagaiiiela or Arbela, and 
while the youthful hero was in full pursuit of DBiiiu. 

" Alexander to Abistotlk — Healih. — You 
have not done right in publishing your Arrostic dis- 
cnurscB, for wherein shall we be dislinguished above 
others, if the learning in which we have been instruct- 
ed be made common lo all ? As for me, I would 
latber excel other men in knowledge than in power. 
— Farewell." 

In his reply, Aristotle rested his apology on the 
Bhstrnse nature of the subjecle, and the impossibility 
of comprehending them without the aid of verbal il' 

" Aristotle to Alexander — Health. — You 
wrote to me concerning my Acroatio works, that they 
ought not to have been communicated, but kept secret. 
Knew then, that though published, tliey are not made 
public, since none can fully understand them, except 
those who have beard my lectures. — Farewell." 

From this it would appear that the Slagirite can< 
aidered these writings merely as text-books or out- 
lines of his course ; and we may infer that the tnia 
canee of secrecy was the nature of the specalatira 
docbrinea inculcated in them. That he bad tattgbl 
bit pnpil a purer theology than that of the age and 
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country id wbicb he lived, may be aasumed, from 
the fact, that, in the midst of hi^ brilliant yictories and 
unexampled conqueeta, be reminded bim of tbe anpe* 
riority of religions excellence to worldly greatness ; 
condnding an epistle to bim with this memorable ad* 
monition^ ^ tbat tbose wbo entertain just notions of 
the Deityj are better entitled to be bigb-minded than 
tboee who subdue kingdoms." Persecution for avow* 
ipg opini(ms differing from tboee of tbe national creed, 
was not then uncommon in Greece ; and bad the ro3ral 
preceptor ventured to maintaintbe unity and perfection 
of God in plain and popular language, be must have 
exposed himself to tbe tragical fiste tbat overtook 
Socrates. 

It has been asserted by autbors even so recent 
as Brucker, that for sordid and selfish, purposes 
Aristotle accommodated tbe tenets of his philosophy 
to the base morals of courts ; but his ethical writings 
which still remain, and which are the roost practically 
useful of any that Pagan antiquity can boast, are an 
ample refutation of a calumny, which must be ranked 
as another ** weak invention of the enemy." So sen- 
sible was Alexander of the benefits derived from his 
instructions, that be considered them more valuable 
than the advantages be inherited from his fiather, be- 
cause* as be used to remark, tbe one gave him life, 
but tbe other had taught him to live well. *' I have 
not reignfed to-day,'* is said to have been bis ordinary 
reflection, if a single day had passed without his do- 
ing some worthy or benevolent actbn. Upon Uia 
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whole, it may be safely asserleil, that if ihis 
dinary piince, with all hia ^ulls, wa'< di^liiiguiished 
beyond others for the love of knowledge antl virtu*, 
he was mainly indebted for this Buperiority to the 
lessons of his teacher. The aceda of liia haughtiness 
and ambition were planted bifore Aristotle waa in- 
viled to take the direetion of his eilucation. The 
passion for war, — the infirmity of noble mindB, — eould 
neither be rentrained nor moderate)] ; but to counter* 
act that nverruling propeD>i!ty. his breast was inspired 
with still more pure and exalted spntimenls, which 
placed him as tar above the other conquerors of an- 
tiqaity, as they were themselves distinguished beyond 
the common herd of mankind. If his loftiness could 
Dot be subdued, it was made to combnt as much aa 
possible upOD the side of virtue ; his excelleoi'ien, 
therefore, may fairly be sserilied to Aristotle, — liia 
defpcls to nature, and the pxamp'e of a coart,- 
mi'-forliiiie!! to himself, and the intoxicating effectf 
of unbounded prosperity. 

At the age of twenty, Alexander succeeded 
kingdom torn in pieces by dangerous factions and 
implacable animosities. In a short time events call- 
ed him to a distant BC«ne of action ; and, after an 
aflectionate intimacy of eight years, the pupil and 
ibe preceptor separated for ever, to pursue, in a ca- 
reer of almost equal duration, tlie most opposite 
paths to the same immortal renown ; — the one by 
bia victorious arma — the other by the gentle 
poDs of philosophy 1 — I be one by gratifying tha 
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immoderate lust of power — the otiier hy teaching 
to despise this and all similar gratifications. When 
the one set out on his eastern expedition, the 
triumphs of which terminated in the course of ten 
years by his premature death, the other quitted the 
capital of Macedon, and returned to his beloved 
Athens, where he spent the remainder of his life 
(about thirteen years), instructing his disciples, and 
cultivating, with unabated diligence, the various 
branches of learning. It has been said that he ac- 
companied the conqueror in his Asiatic wars ; that 
he travelled with him over all Persia as far as the 
land of the Brahmins (India), where he wrote a 
work OB the laws and institutions of t#o hundred 
and fifty 'five cities ; but this journey is a pure fabri- 
cation, and we therefore dismiss it without further 
comment. One circumstance may here be mentioned, 
as it is the only one that seems to have occasioned 
any suspicion or dislike between them. On leaving 
Alexander, Aristotle, preferring a life of study and 
retirement, recommended, as a person worthy of ac* 
companying him in his Persian expedition, his owa 
disciple and nephew Callisthenes, (son of Hero,) a 
learned man, but of a morose unaccommodating 
temper, unguarded in his speech, and obstinately 
attached to the old system of republicanism which 
Philip had overturned in Greece. His kinsman was 
aware of his faults, and having observed the unsea* 
•enable freedom with which he spoke to the king, 
be admonished him in a verse of Homer, ** that his 
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unbridled ton^e might ihorten his days.** TIiB 
praphery was literally fulfilled. CaliiBtlienes, for- 
getiiiiK tile advice of Avrian, that the attendant nf a 
prince ought never to be wanting in due deference 
to hia will, rndely anil outrageoualy oppoHed Alex- 
aniler'a resolulion of exacting the name marks of 
bomoge and prostration from the Greeks which were 
paid to him by the PernianB. It ia also aaid he had 
joined a conspiracy against the life of hia sovereign ; 
having taken great offence that Heimolaua, a noble 
youth who had studied philosophy nnder him, should 
have been eevercly punished with stripes, for having 
dared at a 'hunting-match to throw the first dart at 
B wild boar in the royal presence. The conspira- 
tore, it is added, were all stoned to death ; the plot 
being discovered by one of their own number. 

The punishment and fale of Caltieibenes, whether 
hia treanbery was real or imaginary, is related more 
variously than almostanyhistorical event of eucb pub- 
lic notoriety ; some asserting that he perished in a 
dungeon, after beiag mutilated <jf hia eara, nose, and 
limbs 1 and others that he was carried about in an 
iron cage, a miserable spectacle, covered with filth 
end vermin, and at last devoured by a hnngry lioib 
Whatever might have been the manner of his death, 
most writeta concur in opinion, that he met vrith 
the just reward of his rashneas and arrogance. Tbia 
transaction Is alleged to have much estranged ^a 
■Sections of Alexander from hia favourite preceptor. 
Th« aaaerlion, however, is not accompanied with 
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eolid proof; and the absurd calumny that he not 
only regarded this pretended diaplessure as an in- 
jury, bat even proceeded the length of joining in a 
conspiracy to poiBon the king, ia narranted by no- 
thing in history, enmrpt a report prenerved in Pla- 
larch, of a va^e and hasty expression in a letter of 
Alexamler to Antipaler, " I will punish the sophittt 
{CsJIisihenes) and those who sent him." The friend- 
ly epietlea addressed hy him while in Asia to hia 
former instructor, contradict the supposition oE any 
irritation or enmity between them. 

Leaving the '* Macedonian madman" to pursue 
bis conqueale in the eaet, we must now return to 
the personal history oF the Stagirite. On arrivii^ 
at Alliens, he found Xenocrates teaching iu the 
•chool of Plato, bis pred<>ceseor Speuaippus having 
been dead four years. The character of Xenocra- 
tes was (hat of dull gravity and rigid austerity. He 
had lieen a fuUow-ntudent with Aristotle at the Aca- 
demy, where the striking contrast of their genius 
did not escape the notice of Plato, who used to ex- 
claim, " What a, horse and an ass have I to yoke to- 
gether ; Xenocrates requires the spur, Aristotle the 
curb ;" alluding to the ohtnseiiess of the one and 
the acuteuesa of the other. The circumstance of 
Buch a tnan having been exalteil to the supreme 
chur of philosophy, is said to have determined the 
Slagirite to open a ichool on his own account ; re- 
marking, " that it would he disgraceful for hiro to 
be silent while Xenocrates publicly taught." This 
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abserTation aome Iiave thought to Baroar too much 
of SROgBiice and self-conceit to have be«D made by 
Aristotle ; but whether it wae ever uttered or not, 
bis success Hoon deraonstrateti that he had not rated 
Ilia scboiastic talents too high. The Academy be- 
ing in the poaseBHion of his friend, he made choire 
of the Lycsam, a place which Pericles had prepared 
for the exercising of his soldiers, and which lay in 
the immediale suburbs of Athens, on the banks of 
the IlisfiUB. It was well shaded with trees, ajiil 
adorned with a temple of the Lycian Apollo. Here 
he established a gymnasium, where he taught philo- 
sophy to such as had an inclination to hear liis dia- 
courses. It was his cualom to Itacij tvulking con- 
■lantly every day along the abady avenue (or Peri' 
paton) of the temple, until the hour of anoiutin^t 
which the Greeks generally performed before meals 
and from this habit his scholars and bis philosophj 
derived the name of Peripatetic. His Acroatic lect 
lures were given in the morning to those wliu weri| 
his regular pupils. A considerable part of them i| 
still preserved in his works, wliich form an absU'ai | 
or syllabus of treatises on the moat important bntnclit'i 
of speculative science. His E^iuteric diacuurHeB nei 
held after supper (always an early meal with lli 
anuieiils), at which occasiunul visitors were udinii 
ted. They constituted the amusement of his even 
ing walks ; for he thought exercise peculiarly uKi^tr 
after eating, for animating and invigorating iha n 
Uind heal uiU strength, which the too rapid v 
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non of sleep and food seemed fitted t.o relax and 
impede. 

By degrees the number of his auditors increased 
to much, that he was obliged to desist from walk- 
ing, and deliver his prelections sitting. The cele- 
brity of the teacher speedily conferred a renown on 
the Lycaenm, which eclipsed that of its rival, and 
which has made the very name famous to all poste- 
rity. Among his friends and disciples at this time 
were nan^bered some of the most eminent men of 
letters and philosophy in Greece. Not to mention 
Antipater, the governor of Macedon, and successor 
of Alexander, to whom he gave instructions; his 
school could boast of Theophrastus, who wrote the 
History of Plants, and a vast number of other works 
—of Phanias, a celebrated logician — of Eudemus 
of Rhodes, known for his analytical and geometrical 
writings — of Eudemus of Cyprus, whono Aristotle 
honoured so highly as to call his *' Dialogue of the 
Soul" after his name — of Dicsearchus, an orator and 
geometrician, whom Plutarch ranks among the best 
of philosophers- — of Aristoxenus, whose ingratitude 
has already been mentioned, as the calumniator of 
his master — of Hipparcbus of Stagira — Leon the 
sophist — ^scbiron, a heroic poet of Mitylene — 
Hieronimos the Rhodian — Heraclides of Pontus, a 
noted philologist — all of whom, with many others, are 
acknowledged to have studied in the Lycseum, where 
the attendance was so numerous and distioeuished^ 
that Nicander of Alexandria vri<ste a book expressly 

D 
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upoQ the subject. Had tliis work survived, the ca- 
talogue would have been more perfect, but uuforiu- 
nately it is no longer extant. 

Like other great men, Aristotle had enemies and 
detractors, as well as admirers. Of their calumni- 
ous charges, some were so absurd as to refute them- 
selves. They have been perpetuated in the sar- 
casms of Lucian, and the lying whispers of Athe- 
uaeus, which, in more recent times, have been too 
often mistaken, even by tlie learned, for true his- 
tory. In Athens, the jealousy and envy which 
usually accompany superior talents, were inflamed 
by philosophical prejudices, and professional rivalry 
Sophists and sciolists, soothsayers and satirists, as- 
sailed the Stagirite, and vied with each other in 
heaping obloquy on a character, the ornament of 
his own age, and destined for inany centuries to be 
the great instructor of mankind. So long as Alex- 
ander lived, whose name then filled the whole civi- 
lizi'd world, his preceptor was unmolested, even 
amidst the turbulence of the Athenian democracy ; 
and it was not till the year following the death of 
that prince, that the rancorous malignity which had 
been suppressed burst forth ajrainst Aristotle with 
resistless violence. Tliat he regarded with equal 
contempt vain j)retenders to real science, and real 
professors of sciences which he deemed vain and 
frivolous, is obvious from innumerable passages in 
his moral and political works. But it was on ac- 
count of his theological opinions, which, as we have 
stated i>^***rft> were too refined for the grossnesj^ of 
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pBganism, that he was cited before the tribunals of 
his country; — a mere pretext, to give a plausible 
disguise to the conspiracy formed against his life. 

Acxordingly, be was accused of impiety before the 
Areopagus by the hierophant (or priest) Eurymedou, 
abetted by Demophilus, a man of more weight in 
the Republic ; both of them being instigated to this 
cruel persecution by the declared enemies of the ac- 
cused. The heads of the accusation were — that he 
liad introduced certain philosophical tenets, contrary 
to the religion of the Athenians ; that he had ho- 
noured the memory of his wife Pythias and his 
rrieod Hermias with hymns and statues — ceremonies 
vrhich belonged solely to the majesty of the gods. 
^8 the inscription on the altar and the ode in praise 
of Hermias have both been preserved, nothing more 
is required to shew the utter groundlessness of the 
accusation ; and from the frivolous nature of this 
i:harge, which was considered the chief article in the 
impeachment, we may warrautably conjecture, tiiat 
the reproach of worshipping Pythias with honours 
clue to the Eleusinian Ceres, was equally unfouiul- 
tid. A more reasonable and a more natural infe- 
rence might have been, that the virtues of the \vitB 
had inspired the husband with more than a commuii 
degree of attachment ; and that, after her death, he 
had expressed his affectionate regard with an amiable 
enthusiasm, which the malice of his enemies con- 
strued into au act of criminal idolatry. As for the 
alleged impiety of his philosophical tenets, his deiiiui 
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H Prtividence, and the consequent inutility of 
prayiTs unil sacrificea, these inipiitBtions are not only 

: I'otTubo rated in any of hia writings, but clearljr 
and unifoi'mly contradicted. He enumeratea tlie 
pricHthooil as among the functions or offices essen- 
tially ri'quisite to the eiiatence of every coniwunity; 
and he has ahown bis veneration for religion in ge- 
neral, by treating with tenilemess even that diatort* 
ed image of it reflected in the puerile superstitiona 
of his country. Truth, however, is always dreaded 
by the interested supporters of popular errora ; and 
the Athenian priesta had mare to Hpprehend from 
his enlightened theology tllun to feai' from his pre- 
tended impiety. 

Aristotle was not unprepared for this pei'setrutioDi 
and, had his cause been tried before an impartial 
tribunal, defeat and disgiace must have recoiled up- 
on his accusers. He is said to have composed aa 
oration in. hia own defence, and to have inveighed 
in a strong metaphor against the inci'caHing degene- 
racy of hia fellow-citizens, by citing a verse from 
the Odyssey, 



alluding to the awarma of informers (or sycopht 
and false accusers, which sprnng up daily in Athens, 
in aa regular succeijsion aa the fruits in the rich gar- 
dens of Alcinous. This diecourae, the boldm 
which could only have inflamed the blind zeal i 
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crime. According to Laertias, Dionysius, and other 
creditable authors, his death was occasioned by the 
natural infirmity of his stomach, which was greatly 
increased by over-watching and excess of study. 
To ibis malady he had long been subject, and to 
assuage it he was in the habit of applying a bottle of 
vann oil to his breast. Considering his frequent 
bdisposition, it is more remarkable, as one of his 
bi<^raphers observes, that he lived so long, than that 
he did not live longer. Some have recorded the 
dying words which he is said to have addressed to 
those standing around him, *' Thou Cause of Causes 
have mercy on me ;" but their genuineness may be 
doubted, as they rest on no authority more ancient 
than the testimony of a Christian writer. The Sta- 
girites brought the body of their philosopher from 
Cbalcis to his native place, where it was buried with 
vast solemnity, and where a magnificent tomb was 
built, and an altar erected to his memory. 

Of Aristotle's appearance and habits little is 
known. In stature he was short, having slender 
limbs, a high nose, small eyes, a weak voice, and a 
Btammering hesitation in his speech. It was per- 
haps to make amends for the niggardly bounty of na- 
ture, that he took more than ordinary pains in the 
dress and ornaments of his person. His constitu- 
tion was delicate and sickly, but he counteracted its 
infirmities by temperance. His application to books 
was indefatigable. So incessant was he in the pur- 
niit of knowledge, that he regularly devoted to it 
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those boars which he stole from the 
900 of rppoee ; for Laertios affirmsy that, when he 
went to bed, he held a brazen baD in his hand, the 
Doke of which, dropping into a metal basin when he 
feO asleep, might awake him to resume his studies ; 
and in this practice he was imitated by his royal popQ 
Alexander. He was twice married. By his fiial 
wife he had a daughter, called after her own name 
( Pythian), who sonrived her father, and gaie birth to 
a second Aristotle, of whom nothing except this dr- 
comstance has been recorded. His second wife was 
Herpylifi, a native of Stagira, and basely de&med by 
the enemies of her husband, as a courtezan and a 
concubine. By her he had an only son, Nicomachns^ 
who was a disciple of Theophrastus, and fell in bat* 
tie at an early age. To him he dedicated his great 
work on Morals, called " Nicomachea," which, as it 
was the \s>l and principal object of his studies, is of 
all his performances the longest, the best connected, 
and incomparably the most interesting. 

His will, a copy of which is preserved in LaerUus, 
is curious, not merely as throwing some light on his 
domestic affairs, but as an example of the distinct 
yet concise form of ancient testamentary deeds. If 
indited shortly before he expired, it refutes the fiables 
about his committing suicide, and may be reckoned 
an evidence that he not only died a natural death, 
hut with a calmness and composure worthy of a 
philosopher. Anti pater, the conBdential minister of 
Philip, and afterwards viceroy of Macedon, was ap- 
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pointe'I the executor of this teataraent, with an autho- 
rity paramount, as appears, to tliut of the otlier per- 
sons who were afterwarda conjoined with him in tbe 
guard iao ship of his widow and tliildren. To Her- 
pylis, besides other property in money and slaves, 
^praa left the choice of two houaes, the one in Chal- 
<ns, the other his paternal mansion at Stogira ; with 
inetnictionn that whichever of them B)ie might prefer 
Xo inhabit, might be properly furnished for her re- 
ception. The testator commends her domestic vii^ 
toes, aad requests his friends, that, in testimony of 
lier failbfalness towards him, they would distinguish 
her by the kindest attention ; and that, should she 
agsio think of a husband, they would be careful to 
provide for her a Buitable match. To his son Ni- 
ComachuB, and his daughter Pythias, he bequeathed 
the remainder of his fortune, with tbe exception of 
liis library and wiitinga, which he left to his favonritfl 
Bcliolar Theophraatns, one of the trustees. It was 
stipulated, that his dnughter, when she attained a 
marriageable age (being then about fourteen years 
old)) should be given to Nicanur, the son of Proice- 
OUB, whom he had adopted ; and, failing him, that 
TheophrastuB himself should accept her hand and 
furtune ; on which happy occasion, four of his slaves 
were to obtain their manumission. The bones of 
his first wife he ordered to Iw disinterred, and laid 
beside bis own, as she herself had requei^ted. None 
of his slaves were to be sold ; tliey were all to be 
either emancipated b; his will, or ordered to be set 
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free by his heirs, so soon an they seemed wortby of 
liberty; an injunction conformable to tlie maxim in- 
culcated in liis Politics, that slaves of a)l descrip- 
tiuns ought to he liberated whenerer they merited 
free<iom, and were qualified for enjoying it. The 
testament concludes with instructions as to the per- 
formance of such marks of respect as he considered 
due to the memory of his relations, and to the religion 
of his country ; vi,;. the erecting of [he statues he 
had dedicated to Pmienus and his wife; to his own 
mother anil brother, Arimeeatos ; and, finally, to 
Jupiter and Minerva, the Preservers (Skjd;!?), wbicb 
he had vowed to liiem for the health of Nicanor, 
These latter were to he placed at Stagiru, and to con- 
sist of " statues of beasts of stone of Four cubits." 

The private charactei' of Aristotle seems to have 
been irreproachable. That he ha<l many detractoni, 
who envied him his popularity, and have transmitted 
very unfavourable accounts of his moral qualities, 
has already been mentioned. Some carried their 
extravagant censures so high, as to accuse bim of 
every vice that can degrade human nature. He was 
stigmatized as a glutton, a libertine, and a parasite, 
adapting his philosophy to the corrupt practices of 
the great : as a sordid raiser, who eold the oil which 
he had used medicinally, and even the empty brass 
pots tn which it was contained ; and as an ungrate- 
ful citizen, who betrayed the place of his hiith to the 
Macedonians. These and numerous other chai^a 
were the pure offspring of calumny, and owe iheir 
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propagation to the zeal of philosophical ri\ra1ry. 
The circumstances of his life, and the esteem in 
which he was universally held hy his contemporaries, 
afford evidence enough, that the dark side of the 
picture has been greatly overcharged. Of this we 
have still more decisive proof in the tone and spirit 
of his writings, especially the ethical part of them, 
which breathes a purer morality than is to be found 
in any antecedent author ; a morality, also, avowed- 
ly practical, and by which he would have stood self- 
condemned, had his own conduct been at variance 
with it. *^ He exhibited a character as a man (says 
a modem biographer) worthy of his pre-eminence 
as a philosopher ; inhabiting courts without mean- 
ness and without selfishness ; living in schools with- 
out pride and without austerity ; cultivating with 
ardent affection every domestic and every social vir- 
tue ; while, with indefatigable industry, he reared 
that wonderful edifice of science, the plan of which 
we are still enabled to delineate from his imperfect 
and mutilated writings." The humanity of his na- 
ture appears in the different acts of kindness which 
be conferred on his relatives and benefactors ; and his 
acmpulous regard for truth is preserved in his me- 
morable saying — amicus Socrates^ amicus Plato^ sed 
tnagis arnica Veritas^ " Socrates is dear, and Plato is 
dear, but truth dearer than all.'* He possessed con- 
siderable focetiousness of disposition ; and in his po- 
litical works are to be found many strokes of genu- 
ine humour, little suspected by his commentators* 
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As the triadom of the ancienCa waa ofteQ conveyed 
in apDphthejpns of pithy and oracular brevity, bo his 
graveat maxiaiB were frequently seasoned with inno- 
cent pleaaatitry. His smart sayings and quick re- 
partees were lung remembered and admired by those 
incapable of appreciating hia weightier merits. Some 
of them have been preserved by Laertios, of which 
a few may be given as examplea. Being reproved 
for bealowing alma on a proBigate, he said, " he 
gave not to the man but to humanity." Being ask- 
ed, what of all things grows snoneitt old P he replied, 
" Gratitude." Of friendship he said, " it wna one 
soul in two bodies." Being cold that one had reviled 
hini, *< let him beat me too (said he) when I am ab- 
■ent-" To an idle biibliler who liad detained him, 
and expressed his fear that he had been tedious, he 
answered, " Not at all, fur I paid no attention to 
your discourae." Hearing a conceited youth boast- 
ing of his fine cloak, " It was but a silly vanity (be 
said) to be proud of a sheep's fleece." A bandsome 
yonng man m«rh courted, thus accosted him, " If I 
were hated by the ciiizena as you are, I would hang 
myself." " And I (replied the other) would hang 
myself if I were admired by ihem as you are." It 
was as imposaible, he saiti, for a tattler to keep a 
secret, as for a man to hold a bmning coni in bts 
moutb. Being asked what advantage be had de- 
rived from philosophy, he answered, " that of doing 
voluntarily what othera do through fi^ar of the laws." 
Snch apophthegms, some of which are probably spu< 
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rioua, would hardly deserve to be noticed, did ibey 
not serve to sbew a mind free and unencumbered 
AiuidNt tbe alialrDBesC atudies, an<i a readiness of wit 
which never failed to check ai rogance, and repel the 
tneers of ihe impertinent. 

His nnivearied application to study has been al- 
ready noticed, and he took great pains that his dis- 
ciples dhonld follow bis exacapie, In tbe Lyceum 
their industry was remarkable. An arcbon, or re- 
gent, was cbosen from amongst themselves every tea 
ilaya, to superintend their progress and enforce the 
dac observance of the stated rules of the school. 
Scientific lectures were given, and ejtercises pre- 
wribed to tbe stadenls, both in tlie dialectical and 
rbelorical form. To assist them in tbe ncquitiitian 
of every kind of learning, their master had taken 
care to collect h variety of books, wliicb wore con- 
stantly open to their pern^ial. Strabo, indeed, says 
that he was the first who formed a regular lihrary ; 
and that Ptolemy Philadelplius received directions 
from him as to the proper method of arranging the 
celebrated one which he founded. That he might 
bare given su^eetions as to the collecting and dis- 
posing of literary works, may be fairly admitted ; 
but that no considerable libraries existed berore hb 
time, is neither probable nor consistent with history 
which mentions sereral, botb princes and private 
pereons, anterior to that age, who had made cullec- 
i, and posseased repositories of books. His con- 
t towards the writers that preceded him, hu 
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been cenhureil with more acrimoDy lljan jaatice. 
Lord Bacon sayn, that, after the maoner of ihe Olto- 
itiaii princtB, he thought his throne could not he ee- 
curo unless he killed all hia hretbren. Ludovicua 
Vires chnrgea liim witli dutractiag from all philoBO- 
phera, thai he might apjiropriale that glory lo him- 
Miif of which lje had rohbed them. It has also been 
averred that lie rarely quotes an author but with 
B ?iekv to censure, and is not very fair in represent- 
iug the opinious which be censures ; and that, after 
tollecliDg from the works of the ancienia wlial he 
intended to confute, he committed tliem to the flames, 
that DO evidence might remain of hia iniarepresenlB- 
lioua. Hia paaaion for fame was uudouhtedly great ; 
Bind Bacon's opinion is not wiihont probability, that 
his ambition was as boundless as that of hia royal 
pupil — the one aspiring at universal monarchy over 
the bodies and fortunea of men ; the other over llietr 
(ipiaionB. If such were the c^ae, it cannot be aaid 
that the philosuphci' pursued his aim with leaa ability 
or less success than the hero. But the allegation 
4hat he burnt the works of his predecessors, is con- 
tradicted by the circumstance of his having escabliab- 
ed a reading depot in the Lyceeam, and by the fact 
that most of the books said to have been thus de- 
stroyed, are mentioned byCiceroaseictant in his time. 
Whatever advaniageH Ariatotle derived Irom ac- 
cess to an extensive perusal of the literary labonrs of 
:ra, he was too honest to plume himself with a 
■ou'ed reimtatiop There is a candour and man- 
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Jiiie8S strikingly discernible in all bis writings ; not 
professedly set fortb, but interwoven with the tex- 
ture of his diMcussions, and rather betrayed uncon- 
sciously than demanding to be recognised. His 
knowledge acquired by reading can therefore only 
he reckoned an accidental help to the display of 
those amazing powers of reason and reflection which 
he naturally possessed, and which may be said to 
liave qualified him to survey, with the discerning eye 
of intuition, every object of human understanding. 
There is scarcely a phenomenon which the natural 
world presents, or the human mind conceives to be 
the subject of scientific or speculative investigation, to 
which he did not extend his inquiries. In his Ethics 
he has given a full and satisfactory delineation of 
the moral nature of man, and of the discipline and 
exercise best adapted to its improvement. In hia 
Politics he considers men in their social capacity, 
depending mainly for their happiness and perfection 
on the public institutions of their respective coun- 
tries. To ascertain what are the different arrange- 
ments that have been found, under given circum- 
stances, practically most conducive to these grand 
and ultimate purposes, is the important question 
which he undertakes to solve. The labour he be- 
stowed on the inquiry may be conceived from the 
fact, that he had carefully examined two hundred 
systems of legislation, many of which are nowhere 
else described. In what may be termed speculative 
science, he stood unrivalled, and it was in this de- 
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partment that the fertility and ingenuity of his intel- 
lect WBH moat eignally displayed. 

Some authors accnse him of having stnilied to lie 
obnriire for the sake of being ihouglit original, and 
of being less anxious to distover truth than to ac- 
quire fame. " Hia writinga (aays Dr Reid) carry 
too efident marks of that philoBophical pride, va- 
nity, and envy, which have often sullied the charao 
ter of the learned. He determines boldly things 
above all human knoivledge, and enters upon the 
moat difficult questions, as his pupil entered upon a 
liBttle, with full assurance of success. He delivers 
bis tlecisions oracularly, and without any fear of mis- 
take. Rather than confess his ignorance, he hides 
it nnder hard %¥ords and ambiguous ejjpreeaions, of 
which his interpreters may make what they please. 
There is even reason to suspect that he wrote often 
with affected obscurity, either that the air of mys- 
tery might procure greater veneration, or that bit 
books might be understood only by the adepts who 
had been initiated in his philosophy," * That there 
may be some truth in the charge of vanity cannot 
be denied, and this " iuGrmity of noble minds" was to 
be expected in a man who had the daring ambitioa 
to be transmitted to all future ages as the Prince of 
Philosophers — as one who had carried every branch 
of human knowledge to ila utmost limit. But it is 
manifestly unfair to impute to him all the obscuritieSi 
errors, and contradictions, that are now to be fi 
* ^' Eeid'a AiialjBis of AjialotIe"B Lo^c. 
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in his writings ; considering that the greatest, and 
perha|>s the best, part of them are lost, and that his 
copyists and interpreters have ascribed to him innu- 
oerable opinions which he did not hold ; while by 
nuversally confounding his solid sense with the fan- 
oeg of Plato, they have introduced incongmities and 
AimiTdities of which he was never gnilty. 

We do not say with some of his extravagant ad- 
Qirers, that he treated all his subjects in a manner 
complete, so as to surpass every preceding exertion of 
the human intellect. This eulogium is only partial- 
ly true. But the praise and merit must be allowed 
bii of having introduced and exemplified a stricter 
BKtbod of philosophising than what had been before 
observed in the Grecian schools. In every doctrine 
sod theory he excluded the mixtures of poetry and 
fible which, in some degree, still prevailed ; and he 
oodeavoured to subject every hypothesis to the test 
^ reason and alignment. He framed with penetra- 
^ and acuteness superior to all others, the rules 
of logical induction and demonstrative reasoning. It 
VIS from the accuracy and the novelty of his sys- 
^ in this respect, as well as from tlie universality 
^h\a genius, which appeared to master every subject 
^ study with equal facility, that some of the ablest 
judges in antiquity, on perusing his elaborate treatises 
00 the different branches of knowledge, hesitated not 
^ pronounce him *^ the most excellent in all science, 
<^lato only excepted." This is the opinion of Cicero, 
^ whose philosophical works the world at large is 

E 
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more indebted for a famOiar notion of seTeral of Aris- 
totle's roost important doctrines, than to the labom 
of all his commentators collectiT^.* The enco- 
mium, however, mnst not be nnderatood to imply 
that the ancients approved exclosively of his physi- 
cal and moral theories as preferable to all other sys- 
tems : or that they gave an entire and unlimited at- 
sent to all his teneL<i. Even his own disciples and 
succes.«or8 in the Lycsam disagreed with him on opt* 
tain points ; nor did the followers of other sects, whs 
commented on pans of his works which they thoog^ 
most ingenious, espouse his general principles, at 
acknowledge him their master in philosophy. Such 
servile adoration did not obtain until the dark age sf 
litemture arose, in which all taste for liberal inquify 
became extinct, and the human faculties themselves 
appf'ared to be sunk in irretrievable torpor. It was 
then that the benighted world embraced him as an 
infallible guide, and bowed with submissive indolenos 
to hi^« dogmas. Revering him as an oracle, they be- 
lieved that where his text was obscure, it was to be 
explained into some profound meaning which, being 
inexpressible by any known words, might be denot- 
ed by terms of their own invention, that had either 
a very dubious sense, or were as unintelligible as 

• " Cum omnia ratio diligens disserendi duas habet partes, 
unam in veniendi,. alteram judicandi, utriusque Prineeptf 
ut mihi quidem videtur, Aristotelea fuit."— Cicero in Topic, 
And again, ** Arihtoteles longe omnibus (Platonem semper 
i'xcipio) praestans et ingeuio, et diligentia." — TiMcti/bs. 
Q»iiBst. lib. i. 
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tbe origioat. By these means was Aristotle at length 
not merely exalted to the throne of philosophy, but 
eoBhrined as it were the inspired and presiding ge- 
ms of science. Never was papal despotism over 
the consciences of men more absolute, than was the 
anthority of the Stagirite over their minds and opi- 
n'ons. The power of the greatest monarchs on earth 
must appear fleeting and precarious, when compared 
with his long and solitary reign in the schools of the 
middle ages. 

From this summary of the life and character of 
Aristotle, we must now turn to give a condensed 
mrvey of his voluminous works. According to the 
mott credible accounts, he composed about 400 dif- 
ferent treatises on the various subjects which then 
formed the curriculum of scholastic study, including 
Logic, Rhetoric, Ethics, Politics, Physics, Meta- 
l^ysics, Mathematics, Optics, Astronomy, Music, 
Mechanics, Medicine, Philology, Physiology, Natu- 
ral History, Epistles, and many other topics, which 
it would be tedious to enumerate. It appeal's that 
■either he nor Theophrastus were at pains to secure 
die publication of their works during their lifetime ; 
md the cause of their negligence or nonperformance 
of this impoHant task, has been the theme of much 
conjecture. The solution of the question may de- 
pend on collateral circumstances \vith which we are 
altogether unacquainted : but the current persuasion 
was, that it arose either from an excess of modesty 
or prudence; or, from a diffidence of success in com- 
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peting with Plato, who then stood pn 
philoBophical fame, and wboiie opinioDB he had in ne- 
Teral malKriBl points impugned. Whatever the bet 
may be, the carelesMnesB or timidity of Aristotle 
was fatal to his fprilings, aod bad well nigh created 
a blank in literary history, which might liare for ever 
deprived the world of this inialuahle treasury of an* 
cient learninii;. 

The extraordinary f»ie and miracnlous preeen»' 
lion of these works, form a curious epiEjode in llw 
biography of tljeir author ; and the regret which 
every friend to science must feel, thui so mucb 
has perished, is lieightened by reflKCtiiig on ihe 
imperEeut and mutilated alate of the little that r». 
mains. Whilst the Slaj^irite distributed his otbev 
property to hia surviviog family, be left the more 
precious bequest of his library and inanuacripls to 
his favourite disciple Theophraatua, who iti his tiun 
bequeathed them to bis own scholar Neleua, by whom 
they were conveyed from Athens to Scepsis, hiB I*- 
tt»e place, a city of the ancient Troas, in Asia Mi- 
nor. The heirs of Neleua, to whom they next de- 
BCenited, being neither men of letters, nor lovers of 
books, {m SCrabo relatea,) totally neglected the iotel- 
leclual treaaure that bad most unworthily devolved 
to then). The magnificence of kings bad then b^: 
gun to display itself in collecting works of gfr 
uiiu, which were sought out with an eager and l»> 
vish curiosity. It was a taste hap| 
of literature in general, although in the prei 
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stance, ihe occa^on of serioas misfortune. The 
Scepsions on heciriog that EumtineH, kiag of Perga- 
tniu, io whose dominions they iirei), was naliiDg ex- 
tensire researchea witli the view of forming & large 
tibrarj, resorted to a selfish e^cpedient for securing 
their Ulerary property from the rapacious hands of 
tbeir eovereign. With the caution incident to the 
tabjectsof a despot, who often hiive recourse to con- 
Wslmeot in order to avoid robbery, tliey hid the 
tooks under ground ; and in this subterrunean ce- 
metery the writings of Aristotle, as well as the vast 
ooUection of materials from which they had been 
CompOBcd, lay buried for many generations, a prey to 
dampness and worms. Some authors, such as Bayle 
ud Fatricins, allege that Neleua sold the original 
WOri(B and the whole library to Ptolemy Philadel- 
pbas of Egypt, after having transcribed them ; and 
that it was only the copies and not the originals thai 
were exposed to the unworthy fate of rotting in a 
bnmid cell. But the supposition is altogether im- 
probable. On the one hand itishardly credible that 
•0 many thoufiand TolumeB could have been tran- 
shortatlme; and on the other, it as 
oahle to believe lliat the philosophy of the Ly- 
would have struck deeper root and made 
peater progress in the Egyptian capital than it ever 
did, had the genuine works of the Slagirite adorned 
the library of Alexandria, under the first Ptolemies. 
In their catacomb at Scepsis, the manu^rripta re- 
1 tintil their very existence seems to have been 
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fm'gotien. At Icngih, ftfter tlie lapse of 130 years, 
and Viiien all Lope of their e^er seeing the lighl must 
have Tanishetl, vanity and Hvarice accomplished what 
a nobler tnulive ought to have done. Apellicon, a 
rich diitciple of the Peripatetic school, who9e name 
lias lieen already luentjoned, while rcBiiling at Athens, 
Iiad tamed liis attention to the collecting of bookaj 
and although a " hibliusophist rather than a philoso- 
pher," (as Sirabo calls liim), lie courted the ostenta- 
tion of BcholHrship, by ordering them to be pnr- 
chased at tlie dearest rate. The " witless felons of 
philosophy" at Scepsis heard of his prcniiunia and 
opened their vault. The volumes of Aristotle and 
his illustrious eucoessor were thus rL-leaaed from pri- 
son, or rather dug from the grave, and, with all thi 
injuries of molba nnd mouldering ujton them, sold 
for a large sata, and carried back to the city vrhere 
they hod been originally written. Their new owner 
vtBa at the ex|>ense of employing a number of copy- 
Ute to transcribe them, himself superintending the 
task. The work of restoring them was very imper- 
fectly executed, and this must be attributed not only 
to the ignorance of the transcribers, but to the lal- 
lered condition of the manuscripts, and the abatruse 
nature of the suhjecta. The mo<it consiilerable part 
of Ills Acrostic woi'ks, whii^h are almost the whoh 
of those now remajning, consist of little elae than 
text-books, containing the detached heads of bia 
; and from a want of connexion in the 
, tl>«y have been exposed to additional cor- 
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ruption from the conjectural emendations of subse* 
quent commentators. 

What became of Aristotle's original manuscripts 
we are not informed; but the copy remained at 
Athens until the spoliation of that city by the Ro- 
mans under Sylla. The library of Apellicon was a 
tempting object of plunder to the conquerors, who 
were then awakened to the value of literature ; and 
accordingly, the whole of this philosophical trea- 
sure, with other rich booty, were transmitted to 
Rome. There the works of the Stagirite expe- 
rienced a better fortune, owing to their having at- 
tracted the attention of Tyrannio, the famous gram- 
marian, a native of Amysus in Pontus, who had been 
taken prisoner by Lucullus in the Mithridatic war, 
hot was afterwards manumitted, in consideration of 
his learning and merits. By paying court to Sylla' s 
librarian, he obtained leave, after much Rolicitation, to 
take copies of the manuscripts, which were commu- 
nicated to Andronicus of Rhodes, who flourished as 
a philosopher at Rome in the time of Cicero and 
Pompey. Having undertaken the task of arranging 
and correcting those long-injured writings, the Rho- 
dian performed the duty of a skilful editor, by giving 
them to the world in a more perfect shape than they 
had hitherto appeared. Though considerably amend- 
ed and illustrated, the severe ordeal through which 
they passed had, in the lapse of nearly 300 years, 
greatly abridged their number. Out of the 400 
booka recorded by Laertius (and some have made 
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them double that amount), only forty-eight ham 
been iraDsmilted to the preaeat age. B<it many of 
theae last consist of several bookn ; and, according 
to the estimate of tbe laborious Fabricios, the whole 
of these retnaios, taken ti^ether, form a golden 
stream of Greek erudition, eicceediog four times tbe 
collective bulk of tbe Iliad and Odynaey*. 

Though the works edited by Andronicus had suf- 
fered injuries which ihe utmost diligeoce and tags- 
city could not completely repair, yet, in consequence 
of those labours, the Peripatetic philosophy began 
to reBume the lustre of which it had been deprived 
since the days of Theophraatus. In the Lycffinm. 
tbe precepts of the sect were preserved through t 
fine of successive teachers, by viva voce instructions; 
and it is not impossible that the disciples may have 
had portions of their great master's lectures wri 
down ; yet the details of the system were evidendy 
entrusted to the tablets of memory. At Kom«, the 
productions of the Siagirite made few converts M 
first; and even in Cicero's time, their perusal tw 
confined to a few of the learned. Tliis sect, tt 
fore, in tbe Augustan age, made no considerable ap- 
pearance in that capital ; and, with the exception t/ 
Lucretius, we scarcely find among the Roman [ 

• By this calptilulion, Ihc leholo of Aristotle's worb 
muit hate conlained B quantity of prose equal to aJxtsM 
tiDi»2S,0B8 vcnea — &lBCt the mare eitraordinar}', liaei 
thegrentei part of his writings are merely outlines oitntt 
baal», giving the he&ds of his lecturen, or the chief lopiM 
of discussion in the diflercnt branches of scieuce. 
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of that period any allusion to the doctrines of the 
Peripatetic school, or the philosophical renown of its 
ibonder. The edition of Andronicus made them 
better known, as his example of studying and illus- 
trating them was soon followed by various other 
commentators. 

To enumerate the host of Greek, Latin, Jewish, 
Arabic, and Christian writers who imitated the 
Rbodian editor in giving expositions and criticisms 
(m the different works of Aristotle, would be foreign 
to our purpose. Their very names would fill a vo- 
lume. From the era of Augustus to the invention 
of printing, the works of the Stagirite passed through 
ihe hands of more than 10,000 commentators ; and 
after that period, several thousands more were added 
to the catalogue, amongst whom are to be classed 
not a few of the venerable fathers of the church, who 
binrrowed from this armoury the intellectual weapons 
which rendered them invincible in their theological 
wars. The first generation of these expositors be- 
gan in the age of the Antonines with the labours 
of Taurus the Berissean, Adrastus, Alexander the 
Aphrodisaean at Rome, Galen the celebrated physi- 
cian, Atticus the Platonist, and Ammonius Sacchus 
of Alexandria. Under the Roman emperors, they 
continued to flourish ; and in the long list we find 
the once revered names of Aspasius, Syrianus, 
Olympiodorus, Plotinus, Porphyry, ThemiRtius, Pro- 
clns, the second Ammonius, Damascius, Simplicius, 
Philoponus, and Johannes Damascenus. By the 
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Anba or Saracens, AriBtoUe was BUperstiliousI^ 
aJored, and his philoBophy was ardently studied in 
their Bchoola during upwards of four cenluries. His 
metapbysicsl niceties were well adapted to the arute 
mentAl tPmperament of that ingenious people. In 
dispute sll parties acknowledged his Bupremacy, and 
appealed lo his assistance. The doctors of the 
Mo!<que eaxily laid prostrate the moet BtubboiD ar- 
gomentB both of Jena and ChriBtiane againat the 
trmli of the Koran with the reBiafless artillery of 
his Byllogisras. To translate or produce a commen- 
tary on his world, appeared to them the highest 
pitch of eKcelienoe lo which the geniua of man conld 
attain. The most emment of these oriental ezpom- 
lors, whose Fame lon^ resounded even in the schools 
of Europe, were Alkendi, Alfarabi, Rhazes, Ari- 
wnns, and Averroes, «'ho, in the felicitous obsci^ 
rity of their opinions, often surpassed their masteiw 
When the literature of the Saracens was extingnislw 
e<f at the taking of Bagdad by the Tartars in 1358, 
the illustration of the Aristotelian philosophy wu 
prosecuted with unabated vigour in the Western 
Empire. So early as the sixth century, his It^c 
assumed a Latin dreas in the translation of Boeihius 
Severinus, the last illuairious Consul of Rome. In 
this field the venerable Bedc has also signalized him- 
self; and during the middle ages, a few learned 
monks exercised their ingenuity on the same sub- 
ject. After a long interval of nearly 700 yeu^ 
translations and commentaries in the same langa&ge 
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began to sbound, through the industry of Allwrtiw 
M^;nus, ThoDiBs Aquinas, Duns Scotns, Jobi 
jur (a ntttive of Haddington), Theodore Gaza, Froo- 
cJHcna, a Jesuit of Cordova, with a swarm of gram- 
marians and trholasticB wtiom the art of tj-pography 
bad multiplied no abundantly that, towards the close 
of the sixteenth century, Patricius reirlioned their 
number at 12,000. This cold ond unintelligihle 
miss of Gotiiic and Saracenic dulness is now cod- 
signed to just oblivion. 

It may seem extraordinary that a philosophy tbug 
diaEgured by a sucressiou of interpreters often more 
worthy of ridicule than of admiration, should hare 
■o long maintained an absolute ascendency over the 
minds of men. But the fact is easily explained. 
Durii^ the intellectual slumber of tlie western wor1<^ 
the human facnlties had neither the light of letters 
to delect felse glosses, nor mental energy to eman- 
cipate reason and conscience from the thraldom of 
ignorance and superatiiion. The sway of the Sta- 
girite, however, was not always untroubled. Lannoy 
enumerates eight diffirent revolutions of his autho- 
rity in the Universiiy of Paris, the oldest and long 
the most distinguished school in Europe, tn the 
year 1209, his writings were condemned as the pes- 
tilent sources of heresy, and committed to the 
flames. In 1542, the same writings were held in 
■uch veneration, that whoever denied their ortho- 
liy was persecuted as an infidel. Peter RamuBt* 
1 Professor of that age (1551-1672), 
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lized bim self aa among the earlieBt to impugn tbe in- 
fallibility of tbia great oracle of pliilosophy. H« 
WTOt« twenty books of Animadversions against Ari»- 
tolle's Logic, eight against bis Physics, and fourteen 
against faia Metaphysics — a boldness which proved 
fatal, as it made him first an exile and at length a 
martyr. It is but fair to add, that in the glory or 
disgrace which the schools then attached to his opi- 
nions, the Slagirite had no concern. The trne spi- 
rit and meaning of his philosophy was completely re- 
fined away by the fanciful glosses of copyists and cri- 
tics ; so that those scholastic combatanlB who banish- 
ed or murdered each other in his name, fought mere- 
ly about the husks of science, without the kemeL 

These obserrationa are particulaily just as ap- 
plied to the abstird jargon or logomachy which pass- 
ed for leaming, and during five centuries and a half 
dirided Europe between the two renowned sects of 
Nominalists and Realists; so called because the for- 
mer, whoae reputed founder was Roscellinus, Canon 
of Compeigne, in the eleventh century, held the dae- 
trine of univereals in logic to depend solely on names 
or words, and treated as mere illusions of fancy the 
Platonic ideas of their opponents, who regarded as 
their founder the celebrated monk AliclaiJ, immor- 
talized by his amorous follies and niisfortnnes, and 
numbered among their champions Anselm, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Under the banners of an« 
or other of these factions, the learning of Christen- 
dom arrsyed itaelf during a sncceuiou of many ge- 
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deradons. In tbeir fierce and scandabns dispntes, 
Cie pugilistic doctors proceeded from words to blows, 
which often terminated in mutilation or death. In 
the hottest of the fray, the name of Aristotle was 
continually invoked, and his doctrines appealed to 
on both sides, though both parties flagrantly violated 
hiB authority — the Realists embodying their wild (an* 
cies under the name of substantial forms — while the 
Nominalists subtilised all knowledge, even theology 
itself^ into shadowy notions and unmeaniug terms. 

During the prevalence of these gross corruptions 
in the Schools, and even amid the gloom of Go- 
thic and Saracenic darkness, a few stars brightened 
the literary horizon, and voices were raised in favour 
of genuine philosophy. The calumniated and per- 
secuted Roger Bacon, soaring above the ignorance 
of his times, maintained that Aristotle, rightly un- 
derstood, was the fountain of all knowledge ; and he 
asserted, with equal candour and firmness, that those 
who had undertaken to translate him were totally 
unfit for the task. But the beams of this luminary 
were quenched in the barbarism of the age ; and his 
^perior erudition, instead of enlightening, dazzled 
the weaker eyes of his contemporaries, who referred 
his wonderful discoveries to magic and the infernal 
arts. His illustrious namesake, Lord Verulam, ri- 
Talled his fame, but did not possess his candour in 
rcigard to Aristotle, whom he studiously copies, and 
continually abuses, for errors that belong to his in- 
terpreters and commentators. It is not a little sin* 
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gular, that the Scagiiiie did precisely tvhat he ia 
olaraed by Lord Bacon, Hobbea, Malebrauche, ai>d 
other Freueh philosophers, for out doing. TTie au- 
thor o! the Leviathan frequently combats, under the 
name of ihe Peripatetic philosophy, abstract eMences, 
Bubatantiiii fonna, and innumeriLhle other doctrinn, 
melsphyaital as well aa moial and politittal, with 
Dearly ihe aame argamenia by which Aribtotle, their 
anppoHeil author, ha<l lung before victorioaely re* 
fated them. The evil of confounding the simpli- 
city of thia philosophy with PlatoniHW, wa« igno- 
rantly perpetuated from age to a^e, through a bqc- 
cession of critics and commentators, not excepting 
tlie latest of them all, .Mr Harris and Loril Mon- 
bodito, who perpetually asci'ibe to Aristotle the doc- 
trine of general ideas, which he repeatedly and for- 
mally denied. His logic was misrepresented by 
Locke and Lord Kamea ; and even Dr Keid speaks 
of him harnhly, aa havinj^ purposely obscured hii 
analytical rules by unmeaning illuatrationa. Bat 
wherever hia principles and tenets have been studied 
with a competent degree of hunesty and informa- 
tion, they Lave never failed to produce a conviction 
of their suundiieaa and perspicuilyj and, at the same 
lime, an ailmiratiuu for the wonderful discoveries 
and BttaiumuutB in a men deemed the wisest of an- 
tiquity, and to whom, even in modem ticnes, it will 
be easiur to name many superiors in particular 

'knowledge, than to find anyo 
uaiverstd science. 
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To give an analysis of the philoeophical and sebo« 
•astic writings of Aristotle, belongs not to a work on 
imtural history. A general notion of their contents 
may be communicated to the reader in a brief out- 
iine. The system of knowledge which prevailed in 
the schools when the Stagirite began to teach, and 
in which he had himself been trained, was not such 
88 was likely to satisfy his penetrating mind. It 
was, in fact, a vast undigested scheme of theoretical 
wisdom, jumbled together without order, and fluc- 
tuating in its form and character, according to the 
talents and circumstances of its leading professors. 
The Pythagoreans blended physical, mathematical, 
and moral truth in mystic combination, as exhibited 
in the mythology of Egypt. In the hands of So- 
crates, philosophy assumed a more ethical com- 
plexion ; but the fanciful imagination of Plato in- 
vested it once more with a mixed character, by em- 
bodying in one compressed view the various preceding 
systems. Considering that definitions could not ap- 
ply to every perceptible object, if (according to 
the doctrine of Heraclitus) all such objects were 
constantly changing; and that numbers (as taught by 
Pythagoras) could not sufficiently account for that 
inamense variety of objects which the universe pre- 
sented, he concluded that there must he some exist- 
ences, independent of the perceptible universe, to 
serve as the objects of definitions. Hence his famous 
doctrine of Ideas, or archetypes, corresponding to the 
different classes of external objects ; and to these 
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abstract ima^ea he assi^iie<l a real being, but capable 
of intellectual apprelienaion alone. In this njanaer 
reared a motley syBtem of pliysical philosophy, 
ou a Imsis of melaphyska and logic conjointly. 

Although educated in this sehoul, Aristotle bad 
thought too deeply and accurately not to perceive 
that the cardinal doctrine of Platuiiiam (ideas), how* 
ever specious, was rather a shadowy representarioii) 
than a solid structure. He mw tliat the Tarioiu 
brani'hes of philosophy were eeparuted from their 
parent root, or gi'afted on unnatural atocks ; and 
that, in order to reet the sciences on a sure founda- 
tion, B more exact analysis of the principles of hu- 
man knowledge was required. Accordingly, his 
grand aim was to develope a truly intellectual aya- 
lem, instead of the ingenious phantom which the eo- 
thusiasm oF Pluto bad raised. The idols which had 
been set up in the niches and shrines of the schools, 
he awept away wiih a daring lianiL In overthrow- 
ing the doctrine of ideas, be was no less a reformer 
of the ancient philosophy, than were Bacon and 
Boerhaave of tbe modern. It was the object of the 
one, as well as of the others, to cleanse and recon- 
struct tlje temple of science ; to recall men from on- 
profitable speculations to tbe realities of nature ; uid 
to lay down rules to guide tbem in the discovery of 
sonnd and infallible principles. 

Phibisophy was regarded by Aristotle, either as 

furnishing the mind with the means of cnutemplating 

tcrual nature, or ministering to tbe improrement 
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tod right direclion of human life. The three grand 
dififiions into which he distributed it were, Ist, Theo- 
rutic ; Sd, Efficient ; Sd, Practical ; including un<ler 
the first, Phynes, Mathematics, and Theology or Me- 
iq>hync8 ; mder the second, Rhetoric, Poetics, and 
Logic or Dialectics, comprehending what are com* 
OMmly termed the liberal arts ; under the third, Poli- 
Bcs and Ethics^ or the moral sciences. 

The Ethics of Aristotle, as we already observed, 
li^lay a wonderful degree of moral knowledge, 
md practical experience of mankind. Though 
:ompooed amidst the darkness of heathen supersti- 
3oa> they abound with pure and just sentiments ; 
Hid instead of depressing man to the low standard 
of manners and opinions then existing, they tend to 
efefate him to that perfection which a higher autho- 
rity has pronounced to be an indispensable element 
IB the Christian character. They are directed, no 
doubt^ solely to the improvement of man in this pre- 
sent life ; bat so sound are the principles of conduct 
lud down, that they may be readily extended to those 
Qoblo' views of our nature and destiny opened up 
to us in the inspired volume. To us who live in 
the sunshine of revelation, it may be ditiicult fully 
to appreciate the reach of thought it required iu 
those times to see the science of ethics iq its proper 
light, as a refinement of human character in order 
to human happiness. Yet to this merit the Stagi- 
rite is fiiirly entitled ; and no greater praise can be 
given to a writer of heathen morality than to say 



(as may be truly said of bin) that ft containi nothing 
wbich a ChriBtian may dispenae with, and no pr«- 
cept uf life at variance with the ChnHlkn rirtneg. 

In thiH department, Ariatotle has left three prin- 
cipal treatises, viz. 1st, The Nicomauhean Ethics, ia 
ten bouks, addressed lo his son ; Sd, The Magna 
Moralia, in two books ; 3d, The Eudemian Etbica, 
in seven books, addressed to Eademna ; besides ■ 
hbort pnpular tract on the Virtues and Vices. The 
first of these exhibits the moflt formal and complete 
development of his theory, and is the work on nhich 
bis fume as a moral philosoplier cliicfly rests. The 
other treatises are illustrations of the same subjects, 
enlertaining similar views, and sometimes expressed 
in tliB same language. 

Id these writings, hia primary aim is to inveati- 
gate the law or philosophical principle, according to 
which human actions attain the good or happinen 
which is their object ; and which, as being the end 
really designeil in all actions, whatever may be th^ 
immediate and particular object, is the great final cbdm 
of all. The doctrine of virtue, happiness, pleaaiirft 
friendship, justice, temperance, setf-kive, the afiec- 
tioQB, the passions, the motives and effects of actions, 
ara tlie important themes which he itiscussea. In 
these inquiries, be takes a safer guide than iitt 
fanciful speculations of the Greek schools concern- 
ing the cAif^goo;/, which imagined that there was 
some quality of good, admitting of abstract disquin- 
tioHs iutu '•'a nature. Hence the superiority of his 
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Ethics as a practical S3r8teiii^ coming home with 
gmitle yet resistless conviction to the hearts and un- 
derstandings of men. His morality is neither too 
rigid nor over-indulgent. In many respects, indeed, 
it is imperfect, as every thing must be that rests on 
no higher authority than the sanction of reason or na- 
ture ; but it gives juster views, and lays down nobler 
principles of duty, than any other system of antiquity. 
From not having clear light as to the real immor- 
tality of man, he was compelled to determine the 
excellence of human virtue and happiness from a 
view of his present condition only ; but, at the same 
time, whilst he recommends the active discharge of 
those duties and virtues which are within our reach, 
and which belong to us as men, he directs us to pur- 
sue that happiness which is beyond our attainment, 
and which he himself describes as an immortalizing 
of our nature — a living according to what is divine 
in roan, and what renders him most god-like, and 
most dear to the Divinity. Considering his disad- 
Tsntages, it must excite our wonder that a philoso- 
pher living, as Aristotle did, amidst the darkness 
and disord^" resulting from the want of a purer re- 
ligion, should have given such sound practical ob- 
servations on human nature, and formed such accurate 
conceptions of the perfection of human virtue. 

The work on Politics, compri8in|2: eight books, was 
a necessary sequel to that on Ethics, inasmuch as 
the precepts of the one, to have a moral effect on 
man, require to be enforced by the external sanction 
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of the other ; for it was the current notion of sncienl 
philosophy, that the laws of the State, and the in- 
stitution of rewards and puniahmenis, were the grMi 
TDBtrumente for bringing mankind to that ronree of 
action ID which their real interest consisted. On 
this imperfect principle, Aristotle, in common with 
Other Greek philosophers, constructed his theory of 
politics, which embraces three very importaot inb- 
jects, viz. the origin of sociely and government, the 
distinctions of rank in a commonwealth, and a com- 
parison of the beet plans of political economy. In 
the prosecution of this task, besides examining and 
criticising the systems of others, as Plato, Hippoda- 
mua, Phaleaa, Diodes ; and the polities of SpBrta, 
Lacediemon, Athena, Crete, Carthage, &c. he di*- 
cuesea all the great leading questions both in cr*il 
&nd economical science ; — the duties of citizens ud 
magistrates; the different orders of priests; the bed 
plans of education ; naval and military force ; canBM 
of sedition; unions aud combinations; monopolieii 
commerce and raantifactareB ; slavery; freedom; na- 
ture of property ; accumnlstion of stock ; and many 
other topics, in wliich the extent of his knowledge ii 
not more remarkable than tite Boundneas of bis viewi. 
Of the various kinds of government, the monarchicali 
the arintocratical, the republican, and the demociv 
tic, he considers the most " perfect polity" to be a 
mixture of oligarchy and democracy, so blended, thai 
both appear, yet neither preponderate; and in which 
no one of the component elements of society baa U 
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undue iofluence, bnt an equal regard la bhewn to the 
of freeijov, wealth, and virtue. He aJuiitB, 
er, tbat tilb public welfare may be promoted 
other fona« — a monarchy or an aristocracj' — 
UQiler a " polity ;'' but the latter he pre- 
nJing to maiiitaia a due equality of righla 
nd relations among the menibera of the community. 
Ooe excellence of hia syatem ia, that it admits only 
llw general pursait of the common veal, nhich, like 
ibe private happiness sketched in his Ethics, is not 
to be made a distinct object under any paiticular 
futta, but must be the universal lum of the ivhole 
v^uiizaiion of the society, as individual happiiiesa 
U ibe result of the general regulation of all the mo- 
nl principles. It is true that he supposes a society 
to GODBtitute itself in order to its own moral happi- 
■MBt and herein is the defect of his t^cheme ; but 
UlIB Klfish principle must be considered as a neces- 
uij aubstitute in his system fur a divine providence, 
ibe operation of which not being admitted or uniier- 
iHwd, be was obliged to have recourse to the agency 
•f future. 

Aristotle appears tlie only politieal theorist amung 
die ancients who never lost sight of the uiural nature 
tf man in his speculations. While moat others, not 
SXGcpting Plato himself, treated human society mere- 
ly aa a physical mass, capable of being moulded into 
particular forms by the mechanism of ertemal cir- 
cnmstancea, he ascribes the formation of the best so- 
cial constitutiun to the force of custom, philosophy, 
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and laws. Hia whole treatiBe well deaerrei to be 
itudied, both for ila politick maxims and its bUtoK- 
cftl information. It lays open the elementB of stabi- 
lity and decay iolierent in the different theorica of 
government ; and it points out the common principle) 
on which the maintenance of civil order, under any 
form whatever, muat easenlially depend. " In this 
incomparalile work (aays Dr Gillies), the render will 
perceive the g;enuine spirit of laws, deduced from llie 
specific and unalteralde distinctions of govemmenUt 
and, with a small effort of attention, may discern not 
only those discoreries in science nnjnslly claimed by 
the vanity of modern writers (Montesquieu, Machik- 
rel, Locke, Hume, Smith, &c.) ; but many of those 
improvements in practice, erroQeously ascribed to 
fortunate events of time and chance in these It 
and more enlightened times. The same invaluable 
treatise discloses the pure and perennial spring of all 
legitimate authoiity ; for in Aristotle's Politics, and 
kis only, government is placed on such a natural and 
solid foundation, as leaves neither its orij^n incom- 
prehensible, nor its stability precarious ; and bis con- 
clusions, had they been well weighed, must havesur- 
mounted or suppressed those erroneous and absurd 
doctrines, which long upheld despotism on the on> 
hand, and those equally erroneous and still wilder 
suppositions of conventions and compacts n-hich ha>« 
more recently armed popular fury on the other." 

TTie second gmnd {livision of Aristotle's philoso- 
phy, cftlleU the Efficient, includes Z>i(i/ecftCi( or Z,c^ 
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Rhetoric and Poetics^ with their accessory and colla- 
teral sciences. Dialectic, or the art of reasoning, 
taken in its widest sense, is the method of deducing 
the probabilities on either side of a question, so framed 
as to involve one of two contradictory propositions 
m the answer, according as the affirmative or nega- 
tive side is adopted. No part of scholastic science 
stood more in need of amendment than this ; and 
accordingly his treatise on the subject is the refor- 
mation of the irregular and confused system in use 
before his time. Not only does he explain the ge- 
neral notion of the science, as the art of defending or 
impugning an opinion ; he takes a wider and more 
plulosophical view, by investigating the grounds both 
is the structure of language and the connexion of 
thought, on which all arguments must rest. 

This art presented a field for the display of singular 
acuteness, and it was carried by Aristotle to a degree 
of perfection beyond what any before him had con- 
ceived. He pointed out the method by which the 
defender of a thesis might be invincible, and taught 
the opponent to shew no less insuperable skill in his 
attacks ; so that every question could easily be per- 
plexed with endless disputation, and all reasoning 
made to revolve in a circle. To excel in the ma- 
nagement of the syllogism was the pride and glory 
of the schools in the dark ages ; but the extravagant 
height to which it was carried, was an impediment 
to knowledge, and a burlesque on moral science. 
This, however, was an abuse of the system, and 
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ought noi to be chxrgecl bs any impeacliraeni of the 
Ubotirsof the Sugirite. HiefonrbookBtif A nali/tics 
divided into Prior anil Fotterior, testify how dis- 
tinct and comprehensive a view be took of this dry 
and apparently barren subject. The reader cannot 
fail to mark the exaclneas of his rules for the con- 
version of one proposition into anolher ; and to ad- 
mit the special claim he has to the invention of To- 
fiiVs, or general heada of every xpecies of question or 
ai^'ument, together witti the most pertinent and ad- 
VHniageouB methods of treating them. By way of 
generalizini; this science, he has arranged all ihe ob- 
j<.'Cta of human thought that can be expressed by 
single woriU, under ten Categories or Predicaments ; 
tnd in explaining the nature and properties of each, 
he has opened up to the inquisitive mind a wide 
Held of eyllogiatic information. The preceding trea- 
tises, including one book of Interprelation, one of 
Scphisnis, and eight of Topics, form collectively 
what is now called Arialotle's Organum, or Logic \ 
a work admirably calculated for sharpening the un- 
derstanding and expanding the intellectual facnltiea; 
but a work which lias been often as grossly misrepre- 
sented, as it was long most wofally misapplied du- 
ring those ages when scholantic jargon had nsiuped 
the name and the seats of philosophy. 

In his three books on Rhetoric, Aristotle has dis- 
played the same extent and variety of learning as in 
hi" Ethics. He treats it not merely as the acienc* 
of eloquence and composition, but as the art of per 
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luaaion: and although he lays doim excellent riUe* 
for the structnre of aenCencea, anJ the skilfal n»e c/ ' 
omameDla ia style, he cautioos the orator 
•let them as aubordiaate to the proper busiiieaa of 
Ilia proteaBion. He dissuades him froDi imitating 
the practice, then too common, of appealing to the 
pasaiona of the hearera, rather than to their judg- 
ment and nnderstaDding ; but he recommends him 
to etndjr every rariety of human character, and to 
■rail himaelf of the moral feelinga, and even of tba 
oattifal prtjndicee, of his auditory. His diriaion of 
[he art is threefold, according- to the different occa- 
bIods on which it was employed among the Greeks I 
I. The deliberative; or its use in political debatei. 
i. The judicial ; or its use in popular assemblies, at 
those of Athens, in which the people collectively 
eurcised the judicial fanctions. 3. The demonstra- 
live; or its nse in panegyric and invective, where 
the orator hail only to gratify his hearers by a dis- 
play of eloquence. In theae several heada of in- 
quiry, be lias given an admirable analysis of the mo- 
tives by which mankind at lai^e are comiuonly ac- 
tuated in their conduct and opiniona. Allthevrinda 
ings and recesses of the human heart he lias ex- 
plored ; all iia capricea and afTnctions ; whatever tends 
to excite, to irritate, to amune, oi' to gratify it, hare 
been carefully examined [ the reaaon of these pheno- 
mena is demonstrated, an<1 the method of creating 

a is explained. Nothing, in short, haa bi 
bhfucfaed, oa which Rhetoric, in all its branched 
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han liny bearing. The wtiole treatise ta a l»t-bnol( 
of human feeling, — a etorehause of taste and inlet- 
lectual gi'atitication. 

The Poetics of Aristotle U a mere iragraent, ooa 
book only reiaainiog nut oF three of which the trea- 
tise originally ronsisti'il ; but, imperfect as it ia, it has 
been uniformly regarded aa the great authority of 
the latva of criticism in poetry. The portion eitant 
is almost esclnsivi'ly conSned to the connideration 
of the drama. The remarks on Tragedy, Comedy, 
and the Epoa, are singularly applicable to the prin- 
ciples of modem criticism ; making allowance for the 
difference of manners and opinions, and the dissimi- 
larity of taste which the advancement of society 
has created between the dramatic models of Athens, 
and tho!e of the nineteenth century. The loss of 
this part of the work is the mare to be regretted, ta 
it most likely contained much valuable information 
concerning Greek writers, whose works, perhap* 
whose names, ore now unknown. 

The Theoretic branch of Aristotle's philosophy, 
comprehending Physics, Mathematics, and Meta- 
physics, is the most entertaining, but at the same 
lime the most defective part of hts works. The term 
Physics appears to hare been underxtood in the 
Peripatetic School In a very extensive sense, com- 
prising the science of beings coqioreal and incor- 
poreal, and also that of subntatice in general, wlih 
Its attributes and properties, abstractly cunsidn^. 
What is now called Metaphysics, did not reccin 
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that appellation from the Stagirite himself, who has 
not treated the three subdivisions of this branch as 
separate sciences, but often blends their different 
principles in the same discussion. The name is un- 
known in his original works, and arose from the cir- 
cumstance of certain treatises on what he denomi- 
nates the First Philosophy or Theology ^ being placed 
in the edition of Andronicus the Rhodian, after the 
Physics.* This arrangement was adopted by other 
commentators, and as the subjects were of an ab- 
struse and speculative nature, the term was applied 
by the schoolmen to what in modem writers is de- 
signated by the Philosophy of Human Mind. In his 
Physical disquisitions, the genius of Aristotle plunged 
into an abyss, which it could not fathom ; and in at- 
tempting definitions of the terms, ady povoer^ prO' 
pertyy accidence^ substancey energy^ potentiality^ &c 
he shewed the futility of endeavouring to explain 
what is indefinable, merely by substituting words 
instead of ideas. In considering Being in union 
with matter, and investigating those universal prin- 
dples under which he conceived all existing things 
to be arranged, he fell into the absurdity of con- 
founding mental impressions with the facts which 
nature presented to his observation. Instead of look- 

* Andronicus is said to have prefixed to the twelve or 
fourteen books, which had no title, the epithet ra, ^iro, ret 
^v^tma (metaphysieajy the (kings after the physios^ to signify 
that he found these books so placed in the original collee- 
tion, or to intimate that he judged this to be their proper 
position. 
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irig to ihe plienotnena of the mnterial unirerau, be 
empliiyed hioiaelf in deducing con^ieqiiencea from 
metaphysical and mathematical data ; — arming frooi 
the mere abstra^ notions of the miad, to the reali- 
ties of the exWrnal world. The first portion of hi* 
(ihyBical philosophy, contained in the treatise en- 
titled Natural Auscullatiom, is devoted to inquirie* 
into the principles of the ncience, in order to ascer- 
taJD those fundamenial conceptions of its several ob- 
jnclH, from which all concluflions concerning them 
BTB deduced. These principles he reduces to three i 
!. Matter ; 2. Form ; 3. Privation ; so v»ell known 
find Ko much perverted in the jargon of the schooli. 
The desig:i of bis inquiry being to obtain, by physical 
aoalyaia, an ultimate point to which all the varions 
notions involved in the speculation of nature might 
he inferred, he proceeds to explain these natural ob- 
jects to be such as have in themselves a principle of 
motion and rest, as contrasted with works of art, the 
principle of which is in the artist. From examining 
this inherent principle, and shewing how it operates 
in producing the ordinary appearances observed in 
tl)e world around us, he is led to account for the 
processes of generation and corruption, and the 
changes which occur in bodies by alteration, mix- 
ture, locomotion, increase and decrease, &c. 

The great doctrine of the ancient physics, " that 
nothing could be produced out of nothing," according 
to his theory, required no distinct consideration. In- 
quiring into nature simply aa a principle of motion, 
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k self-working power, be wt,a not called upon to 
boae changea vrbich took place in the 
I BMterial world might he Hatisfaetorily aecountpd for. 
It was no part of his philosophy to tlemonstrate tliat 
nj particular material, or combinatian of iDaterials, 
WIS employed in these procoBnea of nature for ef- 
{Kttng her productions and trans mutations. All he 
that some material or other is used in 
erery inataoce of a physical ohject, to effect that coii- 
(dtntion of it in which its " form" consists. From 
consideriDg this question, he proceeds to examine 
what principles reject and exclude one another in 
the various changcti of the material world ; these be- 
ii^ tbe cauies of the transition of one nature into 
UDther : — the presence of one involving the priva- 
tion of all those forma of matter dependent on the 
other. What these mutually excluding principles 
are, be decides hy a. reference to the sense of touch ; 
tliat being the proper evidence to Dsoftlie existence 
of body, as may be inferred from its resistance to 
that faculty. According to diis theory, the eontra- 
rieljes ascertained hy tonch, and which account for all 
Uie different forms of matter, are hot and cold, dry and 
moist : the fir»t two as active principles, the last two 
as passive. These four principles admit only of four 
combinations ; it being impoasilile that the contraries 
of beat and cold, or moist and dry, can co-exist. 
Tile effect of each combination is s different element ; 
thus, fire is a coalition of hot and dry ; air, of hot 
and moist ; earth, of cold and dry ; water, of cold 
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Bnd inoiHti Any of these elenieDta may pasa into 
another hy the privation of one of the rombined 
principli!a ; for instance, water into air by the priva- 
tion of void, aiiil the conri^ueiit union of hot wilb 
tliB moist that remains. When the change is simply 
in the atfi-ctiona or attributes of some existing body, 
the process is that of alteration ; but when the change 
involves an entire transmutation of the ori^ua) ma- 
terial, the process is that of generation and corrup- 
tion. Upon these complex principles did Aristotle 
account for all the phenomena, sensible and taihgible, 
that talie place in the material universe aronnd us. 

'X'he heavenly luminaries, as constiluliiig a branch 
of phyHics, demanded bia attention hoia their necea- 
aary connexion with the full development of hit 
theory of motion, and in order to trace up that priu- 
ciple through ita succeasive irapulaea from this lower 
wi>rld to the First Cause or Prime Mover- Hi) 
wliole astronomy is dependeut on those a|iecalHlive 
uotion.i which he had adopted of lightoess and heavi- 
DBM lu intrinsic and absolute properlies of hodiea. 
by which the exai.t position of tauh uf the material 
elements was regulated in the mundane syat«a). 
Fire he placed iu the extreme point upwards ; earth 
loweat ; aiid in the intermediate apace, air and wa- 
ter. UnHoine pointa, his notions were tolerably c«> 
rect. He admita the sptierical form of the eartb, 
from the evidence of lunar eclipses, in which he had 
remarked that it always exhibited a curved outline 
aud he inferred ita magnitude to he nut very greul, 
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(aboat 37,000 miles) from the variatioD of horizon 
consequent on a slight change of our position on its 
surfece.* But in most other respects, his views 
partook of the current errors of antiquity. The earth, 
he concladed, must he at rest, and therefore formed 
the centre of the universe. That the whole hea- 
▼ens were spherical, he supposed to he a necessary 
consequence of the perfection belonging to them :— - 
a solid being the most perfect mathematical dimen- 
sion, since angular bodies would necessarily imply 
fBcnities in space. 

The revolutions of the celestial bodies he con- 
ceived to be performed, not in consequence of a ten- 
dency to the centre, but of the absence of any such 
tendency ; — a principle directly opposite to that of 
modem astronomy. That they do not revolve in 
themselves, he considered to be evident from the 
hctj that the moon always presents the same side to 
the earth. 1 heir motion, therefore, resulted from 
being carried round by revolving spheres ; the first in 
order being that in which the fixed stars are placed, 
next the five planets, then the sun, and lastly the 
moon nearest to the eartL This idea of the stars 
revolving in solemn silence, was contrary to the 

• It is curious how nearly Aristotle approached, but on a 
different principle, to Columbus^s notion of a western passage 
to India. In his book De CxbIo^ he observes, ** those who 
•upposed the region about the columns of Hercules (Gibral- 
tar) conjoined with that of India, and the sea to be thus one 
mass, seem to conceive what is not very incredible ; alleging 
as they did in evidence of their conclusions, that elephants 
were found at both extremities.** 
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beautiful fancy of the PythagoresDH about the mutit 
of the Hpheres ; for, according to Aristotle, they could 
emit no sound as they moved with their spheres " lilte 
the parts of h ship with the ship." To account for 
the apparent irregularities in their motions, he imu- 
gined that there were aa many additional spheies 
employed in the revolutions of each body, as it ap- 
peared to have difierenl motionx. 

The iieeesaily of eiplaiTiing what it was that im- 
parled to the different spheres their principle of mo- 
tion, led him to carry his Bpeculations up to aoTDe 
ultimate cause, itaelf unmoved, in which they had 
their origin ; hence the close connexion with the 
physical and the metaphysical philosophy of Aris- 
totle; and hence too the reason why he gave the lat- 
ter science the designation of theology. According 
to him, the several spheres of the heavens presented 
a distinct class of beings (einrisii) or substancei, 
whose principle of motion ho considered to be the 
vital energy itself in which they had their existence; 
but it does not appear that he attributed to ihem I 
proper divinity in themselves, although he speaks iif 
ifaem as possessed of a divine nature, for he refera 
their perpetuity of motion to the ultimate principle 
or First Mover —the Deity of his system. This great 
first principle he regarded merely in a melaphysical 
point of view ; for tt must be observed, that in hia 
philosophy there is no notion of a Divinity inculcated 
an the Creator and Governor of the universe ; it h 
merely as the sou! — the intellect — the energy — the 
eicelieace and perfection of the system that he con- 
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templates the Divine Being ; it is, in short, pure be- 
ing abstracted from all matter, and therefore only 
aegttiyely de6ned as without parts or magnitude, 
impassable, invariable, and eternal. But whilst his 
lyBtem included no Proyidence, it has the merit of 
•xdading the operation of chance and accident. 
These, be observes, are not capable of being causes 
of toy thing ; they are merely descriptions of what 
tdns place contrary to some presupposed design, or 
tone tendency in nature. 

His theory of the soul or living principle, is more 
ntional than that of most ancient philosophers. In 
•eeordance with the system of his physics, he wisely 
■foids endeavouring to refer it to any particular class 
d saterial objects ; — explaining its nature as an in- 
suce of the union of the two principles, matter and 
Ibno, in a common result. His de6nition thus main- 
tains the distinctness of body and soul as a combina- 
^oo of two substances ; without, however, de6ning 
what the soul is in itself. From this view, it may be 
perceived to what extent he acknowledged the im- 
mortality of man. In so far as human nature is 
purely intellectual, he conceived it capable of exist- 
ing separately from matter, and in some sense di- 
vine ; but in so far as it consisted of passions and af- 
fections, he regarded it as mortal, and necessarily 
perishable with the body. As to the nature of that 
immortality which he thus attributes to the intellect, 
be makes no explanation ; speaking of it as a rheto- 
rician rather than with the precision of a philoso-* 
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Ilia subject are fully scaled 
ill hia book on the Soul ; and ia sereral Ritiallf r lieu- 
tUea ou tlie Parts and Molires of Animals, — on Per- 
ception, — oQthe Duration of Life, — Youth and Old 
Age, — Life and Death, — Reapiration, — Memory, — 
Sleep, — Waking and Dreaming ; and to these may 
be added hie book on Physiognomy, and his Trea- 
tise on Anim&ls, which, though properly a work of 
Natural Hintory, ia also illuatrative of the nature uf 
the soul, considered as ihp living principle in all ani- 
niated beings. 

In Mathemalics, tittle comparatively baa been leli 
of what Aristotle must have written- The only 
treatises under tliJH head, are the Mechanical Qae*- 
tiota, and a book on Indivisible Lines. Bat as ba 
had been trained in the school of Plato, whaM 
thresbold was inipaasable [o those wiio had not dniuk 
deeply at the fountain of geometry, and attained i 
perfect skill in the methods of mathematical investi- 
gation then known, we may infer that his sludiea la 
this department were aa minute and exteniive u 
in others in which more of his writings liaTe beea 
pk'eaerved. Of tliis, indeed, we require no beiwr 
proof, iban may be gathered from passages in hi) 
pliynica, in which we find liiui often establishing MB- 
rlusiona by steps of mathematical demonslratiun. 
To this class may be referred his treatise called llw 
Problems, containing queries chiefly on aubjecta bf- 
longing to Natural Philoaophy, with brief answeni 
and a cuiioua 'met aifaiPsI the doctrines <ff Xeao> 
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pliiDes, and Zeno the EkadC) which shews the vast 
reNarch and sagacity of his ohser?ations. He has 
separately discussed the nature of colours, and of 
the objects of hearing* He has also explained the 
cuMs of meteors, comets or bearded stars (xAryw- 
mm), earthqnakesy exhalations, clouds, rain, snow, 
tlie galaxy, the rainbowi and other phenomena of the 
itmosphere^ in a work on Meteorology. His books 
on plants and minerals hare perished ; but we learn 
from himself that he had given an account of all the 
different fossils and metals. He is also said to have 
written on Comparative Anatomy, but that work no 
looger remains.* 

It is chiefly in his character as the historian and 
blerpreter of Nature that Aristotle ought to be con- 
templated in a work like the present. His know- 
ledge in this department was as varied and compre- 
knsive as in political and speculative science ; his 
object being to accumulate and digest all that was 
thea known of the structure and productions of the 
Wh ; and if we may judge of what is lost by what 
has come down to us entire, it would be no easy 
^ter to determine whether most admiration was 

* The treatise on Plants, edited with his works, is ac- 
knowledged to be by Theophrastus, whose writings, from 
^e' circumstances connected with their preservation, might 
^turally be confomided with those of his master. The 
^^eatise De Mundo, as also the collections of wonderful 
Narratives, and perhaps the Fragment on the Winds, are 
^Qckoned spurious, and have been rejected from the number 
^ his works, the internal evidence being against their im- 
puted authorship^ 
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doe to Ills deaciiptiona of the termqueoug globe, 
with itB aeaa, rirera, muuntaina, and volcanoes ; or to 
hia miaute diligence in investigating the several ob- 
jects of tiie animal, v^elable, and mineral Idogdomt. 
ForiunatQ it is for Natural Science, that both bis 
Hietory oF Auimalg, and his philosophy respecnng' 
that Liiitory, have reached us in a far more perfect 
state than any other ponton of his physiologiral 
writings. On the eubject of Zoology, his treatisei 
were comprised in fifty books, of which twenty-five 
are happily preserved. It is quite immaterial to our 
pnrpoae, to inquire whether this immeniie body of 
Natural knowledge la to be considered as containtitg 
the result of his own observations only, or whether 
it is a collection of all that had been observed by 
others. The latter is most probably the case; so 
vast an untiertaking being evidently too much fof 
any one man to accomplish. It may seem extraor- 
dinary, that, in an early age, without the inventions 
and improvements of modem philosophy, and on a 
branch of science which ia naturally progreaaive, so 
vast a mass of information should have been col- 
lected and arranged by a solitary individual, how- 
ever long his life, and however great his leisure. 
But Arinlotle was the friend oF a man as extraor 
dinary as himself, who generously supplied him witi 
the means of at once gratifying his taste For uiuver 
sal learning, and conferring an invaluable benefit oi 
posterity. Tbe conqueatB of Aleianiler, and bii 
: larches iltrongbeo many distant and different cotin 
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nJM, presented singular opportunitiea far gathering; 

DUeriala oa Zoolc^cal hisluiy ; uid accordingly, 

Biny informs us that Hume thonxnnds of persons 

wre employed far this purpose, both in Greece and 

^ East, and at an expense of £200,000. The 

lae anthor labours to describe with what ardour 

wJ zeal that illustrious hero, during the course of 

liit expedition, collected and sent to his preceptor 

,1 vliaterer rantie.<: were to be found io parks, or ponds, 

,1 <ir sriaries, or hives, or were to he procured byhuut- 

,f iig, fishing, and fowling, throughout the wide ex- 

tai of Asia*. Such were the resources which the 

■ Siigirite had at liis command for writing ihe His- 

tny of Animals, besides the assistance of a volumi- 

<L Uh library, in which, no doubt, was treasured up 

^^1 knowledge of preceding naturalists. By cora- 

^^pfag with the descriptions in his books the obser- 

Hptidos of those liring wonders transported from the 

' The following ia the original poaaage in Fliny in le- 
'iTeiice to this aubjett ; " AJeiandro magno rege inflam- 
"lato cupidine animalium nuturas noaccodi, delegataque 
CQumeatatione Ariatoteli, Bummaia omni acientia viro,iili- ^^ 

S<tot millia homiaum in totiug Asis Giiedaque tcactu pa. ^H 
f^^tBJuudt,0[nmum quoa venatue, aacupia, piscatueque ale- ^^| 
^nt, quibiuque vivaria, armenta, alvearia, piscinie, avi. ^^M 
**i^ in caiB erant; ne quid uaquc in gentium ignoraretuT ^^1 
?b eo, quoB percoatando quinquaginta ferme Toluminibui 
*lla {iTBchua do BDimalibua condidit."-^iVa(. Hill. lib. viii. 
*• 17. Tha mim of 800 talents, which, according to Athe- 
^^tu, wu granted bf Alexander to hia preceptor fnr the 
'^toproirenient of science, may be GBtimated at one-lifth part 
^f the Bnnual expense of the arm; bj which that prince 
'^^Ooquered Atia. 
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plication of glasses has multiplied and magniGed to 
our sight tlie almoat endlesa sucfcesion and ever- 
diminishing tribes of iuaects, and enabled us to esa- 
luine more Hccnrately their germs and oq^ana. Yet 
uevertbeless, with all these advantages, it is sBr< 
prising how nearly the facts collected by Aristotle 
correspond with the advanced etate of knowledge at 
the present time; and in certain departments, Birds 
and Fishes, for example, it will not be easy to prove 
that modem writers hare added much of import- 
ance to tiis obserratiooB. An eminent nataralistof 
the last century (Cavolini), in speaking cottceming 
the development of the impregnated eggs of shell- 
fish, and the little attention which the subject had 
received, pays the following weli-merited complimeni 
to the minute infonnalioD of the Stagirite : " When 
1 consider this defect, and turn to Aristotle's Hit- 
tory of Animals, I am seized with astonishment on 
Ending that he should hare fully and distinctly seta 
the facts which we have been able only very iropet- 
fBCtly to perceive ; that he should have described 
them with the utmost precision, and compared them 
with the well-known observations concerning tb« 
t^gs of birds. My astonishment is the greatCTi 
when I reflect that he was unassisted by micro- 
scopes, which instruments have in our days been 
brought to great perfection." 

In chemistry, botany, and mineralogy, we acsrca- 
ly find any thing approaching to a system among 
but in the animal kingdom, the tmi 
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f, (Jasaification seem to liaro been alinosl 
d in the age of Aristotia aa tt is in 
a and Cnrier. It wss not reaaonable, 
indeed, to expect that, antecedently to the know- 
ledge of tbe ctrculatioQ of the blood, of TeHpiration, 
md sImi of the physiolo^ of the absorbent and ner- 
mi9 ajBtem, a natural claseificalion could have been 
Ucompiished on principles bo BatisfacCory as has 
liMD done by modem pkiloaophy; yet on comparing 
ibe zoology of ihe Siagirite with that of our times^ 
«e liiscover that, even in the infancy of science, 
d«e is frequently suflicient light, in the unifonntCy 

t Nature's laws, to guide the mind in deducing ge- 
lt coDcIuaions from a systematic esamination of 
1^ The progress of knowledge haa shewn the 
neoce of such a general coincidence and harmony 
"f relation between the several component parts of an 
ii^Tidual animal, that evenapartial acquaintance with 
ibe details of its structure will enable the inqiurer to 
>Kertaiu its true place iu the scale of organiza^oa; 
''■li beQce, although Aristotle knew nothing of the 
'ircutaiion of the blood, or of the general physiology 
"f tbe nervona system, and even comparatively little 
•"f the osteology of animals, yet subsequent disco- 
'^Hes have scarcely disturbed the order of his ar- 
'^ngement He placed the whale, for instance, ia 
"<« same natural division with common quadrupeds, 
'^acue he saw that, like them, it is viviparous, 
^nd suckles ita young, and respires by lungs and 
t>ot by ^lls; and to this class it stiU belongs — the 
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circulation of the blood, as well as the arrangemeul 
of its nerTous system, being essentially the same ax 
in rivipHTOua quadra peda. 

With reference to animal life generally, he noticea 
the gradual advances made by Nature from the siaie 
of inanimate matter to that of living beings, whence 
arose the difficulty he felt in BHcertainiiig the coromoD 
boundary of the two divisiuiis. In the scale of ma- 
larial existence, he observes that plants immediatdf 
succeed to lifeless fonns of matter ; holding, as it 
were, a middle rank between animals and all other 
organic bodies. His notion that inanimate aul>> 
stances graduate into life, as reptiles are alleged to 
have sprung from the mud of the Nile, is erroneon*; 
biLt the difficulty which he felt in defining the ex- 
act Umit between animal and vegetable organizatiou, 
■till exists, and is admitted by physiologists, aEler 
the lapse of more than 2000 years. The only Ibr- 
mal terms of classification employed by Aristotis 
are species (tiSi?), and genus {-/^ni) ; of [he first of 
which he gives a remarkably precise definition — »■ 
an assemblage of individuals, in which not only the 
whole form of any one resembles the whole form of 
any other, but each pan in any one resembles the 
corresponding part, in any oilier. His application of 
the term genus is more vaj;ue, and sometimes ex- 
tends to what we now denominate by tribe, Jamilj/, 
order, or even class. He nas quite aware of the 
necessary connexion between the bloo<l and the life 
of an animal : and he uses the culonr of thai Quid 
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for tb« purpose of dislinttive ilescription — 
iJiou aoiniBla which have red blood itxifui, anil then 
whicli hare it uot red ciraiiui ; aod thus 
hlithei a fDDdauieiital nataral division, tmsnering n 
ih« r«<l-b]oode<l and wliite-blooded animals of roo* 4 
ileni zoology. Anoihw distribution of the seTeral 
(bases is into those which have blood, and thosa 
which have not; — among the former are man, vivi- 
fvous and oviparous quadiiipeds, birds, fishes, retSx . 
WMa aniraalB, and srq)ents ; while tha latter cor 
priu those natDrally divisible into segments, as i 
KCU, tliuse of a Sfift tubstance tlirou^'liout, as cutti 
fcii, ic. those having a comparatively soft shell, : 
Ubters, &C. and those which have a hard shell, u J 
inters, &C. 

In examining the component members of animals 

10 general, it Itas been already observeil, that Ari»> 

Wle selected man as a standard of comparison, al- 

itging as 8 reason, that we are more thmiliar wi'h 

tJie human form titan with any other : bonce it fol- 

'owa, as a necessary coaaequence, tlist viviparous 

*oimals, birds, replilea, and fishes, would respec- 

'irely come next in succession ; anil this order he 

Vctnttlly observes in making his classification. Some 

Kave found fault wiih this arrangement, on the 

i^round of its commencing witii animals of a mor« J 

*N>inplicated instead of those of a more simple slrur 

l4ire, but thdre seemi no good cause for the uhjee 
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lias been Bdoptod by almost if not all modem nsin- 
ralista, if we except Lamarck. Cuvier, Aristoik't 
^eat rival in this department, has not only followed 
it, but seems literallyto have copied hia deacriptiau 
inaome natural groups and individual apeciee of ini- 
inals, particularly the claas of Mammalia. ProfeMOf 
Kidd of Oxford, in hia Bridgetvater Treatiae on tl> 
" Physical Condition of Man," to which we aie » 
debted fur some of the preceding rcniBrks, baa eslu> 
hited in parallel columns a comparison bftiveen ifci 
Grecian and the French philosopher in their phf- 
tiiotogicd account of certaia species ; and be con- 
cludes that, with respect to those points in the his- 
tory of animals equally accessible to both writei% 
the descriptions of the foriiier are hardly inferior in 
accuracy to thoee of the latter. The exAmples ad- 
<luced are tliose of man, ruminating animals, ceO- 
ceous animals, the elephant, the lion, the ape, tb* 
mole, the hedgehog, and the porcupine. " Nor doei 
this obserration" (cominues the learned Profesaor) 
" hold with reference to the more oommon animib 
only: it is equally remarkable with reference to thoM 
which are of comparative larity; in support of whick 
assertion, I would refer, among other instsncei, U 
the description of the Sepia, and of the ChamelM^ 
and of the evolution uf the egg of the bird dmiif 
incubation." 

It is reraarkahle, that, from the ago of Ariatodt 
lo nearly that of Linnteas, no systematic classifin- 
(iun of Bnimals was attempted — none at leaat was ga- 
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nprJIy adopted. Soon after tlie commencement of 
[be last century, the Swedish nHtaratisI directed his 
jliject, and distributed the wbole 
I kingdum in[o ais classes — Mammalia, Birds, 
ects, and Worms ; in which dis- 
botion, Lemarck observes, that be improved on 
Ariitotle, first by usiog tbe more diatinctive term 
Utmmaiia, and placing ibe Ceiacea in that class ; 
ad next by making a distinct cliiss of Reptiles, and 
mi^png tbem betwixt Birds and Fishes. If this 
■hention, which has beeo subsequently adopted by 
■U Uber zoologiats, be made, Aristotle's arrange- 
WU of Tertebratcd animals agrees with that of the 
pnKDt day ; and in distributing all otlier animals 
nVtJbiir classea, which Linnieus distributes into 
Aw only, the Stagirite must be considered as having 
proceeded on tbe more philoaopbical principle, be- 
Quw the species of those animals, taken collective- 
ijitn much more numerous and much more diver- 
<<Sed Id their form and structure than tlie species of 
Webrated animals *. 

Id Entomology, tbe claims of Aristotle as a great 
■Ml original genius have been admitted by some of 
ike most competent judges of modem times. Of 
">e class Insecta, it lias been affirmed, that Linnsua 
''Dwelf had not those precise ideas of its limits 
Hich the philosopher of Athens bad adopted so 
r centuries before. The following Tabular View 
Kidd's Trealiae 6a Ihe Adaptation of External Na- 
■ ■ PhvsicalCuHilitiun of.yaii,p.319. 
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(if what may b« called his system, haa been ilratro 
up from bu workH, especially the Hbiury of Aa^ 



I Coleoplcra, 

I PcdctlcB = Orlfiopi 
Ailomata = Ilemiple , 
Psychffl = Lepiniijilera, 

\ Tetrapti 



I Dipten 



j Orlhapler 
1 Opiathocei 

(minora =jlfu«'a,''; 
I la, &c. 

"i EmprOBtliacentnt-C 
I Slomo.rjs, Tabanw 



Apteri 



" It may be further etat«J, that Aristotle perc^^^| 
also tbe diatinction betiFeen the Mandibulata and 
Haoileliata of tniidRm authors : for be observes, 
that some insects having teelh are omnivorous; whili: 
others, thai have only a tongne, are supported by li> 
quid food. He appears to have regarded the Hy- 
meiioptera, or some of them, as forming a third sub- 
class ; since he clearly alludes to them, when he says 
that many have teeth, not for feeding, but to help 
them in fulfilling their instincta. 

" From the above statement it will appear, diat 
this great philosopher had no contemptible notion — 
though he haa only distinguished three of them ai 
larger groups, by appropriate names — of tbe majo- 
rity of the order of insects at present admitted. His 
Coleoptera, Psyckce, and Diptira, are evidently 
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SQcL His idea of Hemiptera seems taken solely 
from the Cicada or Tettix; but the manner io whicli 
he expresses himself concerning it, as having no 
month, but furnished instead with a linguiform or- 
gan resembling the proboscis of Diptera, proves 
that he regarded it as the type of a distinct group. 
Since he considers the saltatorious Orihoptera as 
forming such a group, it is probable that he included 
the cursorioas ones with the Neuroptera in his ma- 
jora section of Tetraptera ; and the resemblance of 
^any of the Mantidce to the Neuroptera is so great, 
that this mistake would not be wonderful. His di- 
vision of the Diptera is quite artificial. 

** How fiur Aristotle's ideas with regard to genera 
and species attained to any degree of precision, is 
Hot easily ascertained : in other respects, his know- 
^^df^e of insects was more evident. As to their ana- 
tomy^ he observes that their body is usually divided 
into three primary segments — liead^ trunks and ah- 
tiomen; that they have an intestinal canal — in some 
%tnught and simple, in others contorted — extending 
from the mouth to the anus ; that the Orihoptera 
have a ventricle or gizzard. He had noticed the 
ciriitns of Cicada, and that the males only are vocal. 
Other instances of the accurate observation of this 
^reat man might be adduced, but enough has been 
maXd to justify the above encomiums. His principal 
«rror was that of equivocal generation *" 

* Introduction to Entomology by Kirby and Spence, 
^oL iv. p. 43^-434 
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T)te GBllinacenux Birds, named in the scientib 
languBge of modem omitliology Rasores, sre plawl 
third in Class Aves or Birds, sml in addition to ^ 
Gallinat, lo whii'h by former authors ihey were li- 
mited, they sre now made to contain the Pigeoni 
and the Stnithious birdn, such as the Ostrirh, Bna- 
tards, fiC. The cIhhs has also been termed the GM 
of the aberrant series, from the memliers of it poi- 
seseing in a less degree the powers of flight and of 
perching and grasping — the great attributes of birik 
These are developed to their gri'atefit extent in lb" 
birds of prey and the incessorisl order; and althougli 
in the present diviaion ire find some species with I 
strong flight, and feet fitted for ginsping, yet, when 
they are examined aa a whole, these are not seen U 
marked properties of the order, whilu others are 
most conspipuoui. 

The Rasorial birds are formed principally for abode 
upon the ground, and for this purpose the legs siid 
feet are atmng, the toes plated upon a plane, and 
connected at the base by a strong binding meiuhnna 
The hnllux or hind toe. the great aci:essory in perch- 
ing and grasping, is often wanting, an<l is alwip 
short, anil the nails are short, or, when lengtbeoedi 
always stretch in a line with the toe ; consequent/ 
the pDvrers of walking anil running are great, and in 
some instances conduce alone to the preservation <i 
their possesfior. The greater part of their food '» 
*>aken npon the ground, and conaiots of insects, gr*i<- 
..tits, seeds, aiii< teniler vegetables. Their ne«u n) 
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TBisordercontainaapart of the feathered 01 
which is by far the moBt nseiiil in the doniei>tic 
economy of man. The Jungle-cock, better knoHn 
in its reclaimed state as the Barn-door Fowl, llie 
Turkey, Peacock, and Guinea-fowl, the eitenBive 
race of Pigeons, and the various birds known as 
Game, all &1I under it, and administer to his taste 
and wants ; and ivbether as wholesome and grate- 
ful articles of food, adommenta to his abode, hi= 
dress, or draperies, or a solace to his body when 
weary, they are uniyersally esteemed, and by jilniosl 
all nations are reared and domesticated for th<^lr 
Tadous usea. "We propose, therefore, to devote more 
space to the history of these birdsthan might perhapi 
be the real proportion in the extent we bad marked 
out in this work, and the present volume will be 
confined to a single family of this important group. 
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StrutIiLuU9 family aLew the very extreme form in lb 
winga and feet, rutming wkh prodigioas awifCDM 
short wings only as an aBBiBting pows 
a forward. None of them perch, ud 



and using ihi 

in carrying ihf 

they all feed and breed upon the groi 

We devote the preaont little Tolume to the iVni- 
tration of the first or typical group, the Pavon^ 
and shall describe in detail the various tnembenrf 
it, before noticing its peculiar charactera, and the l^ 
rangement of the genera.* The firat we haTSH 
notice ia 



" The arranftoment in the dsBcriptive part of tbe ia 
ta not quite regular ; moet of the plalca were long igo 
bered uid ijriuted, and it wss found imposahle to rf 
them. This will lie oorrected, howover, in the iijiK 
and in tl>c sliort BUmmsr]' wbicti we pmpoae to ^>e ii 
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THE TX7EKEY. 
Meleagris gaUopavo, — Liknjeus. 

l^TE I. Male— PLATE II. Female and Youno. 

ICeleagiig gaUopavo, Linnmu, — The Turkey, Pennant^ 
P^optUeal Trafuacihns^ vol. Ixxi. p. 67. — ^Le Dindon, 
Bufm^Temminek Histoire Naturelle des Pigeons et GaU 
AMe£i, iL p. 875. — ^Meleagris fera, Vieilloi, Gallerie de9 
OiMBtur. — ^Wild Turkey, Bonaparte, ConHnuation of Wil- 
^*i N, American Ornithology, No. L p. 79. Synopsis 
h \23.^^udubon^ OmithologiccU Biography, i. p. I..* 
^mestic Turkey, Pennant, British Zoology, 8vo edit. 
P> 374. — ^Meleagris occidentalis, Bartram. 

Thb Wild Turkey should have heen the emblem 

^ North America, and bo thought Benjamin Frank- 

"^ The Turkey is the national bird, truly indige- 

'^^^ and not found beyond th^ limits of that conti* 

''^'^t : he is the herald of the morning, and around 

^ log-house of the squatter, must convey associa- 

*'^tis similar to those produced by the crowing of 

'^^ cock around the cottage of the European farmer. 

^ was awakened,^ says Bartram, " in the rooming 

^^'ly, by the cheering converse of the wild turkey 
^H^ks saluting each other from the sun-brightened 

^l>8 of the lofty cypress and magnolia. They be- 

^^^ at early dawn, and continue till sunrise. The 
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high foreata ring with the noise of these social sen- 
Suels, the wBlchword beui^ caught and repeauA, 
,^ia one to aootlier, for hundreds of miles aroami] 
iDaoiuuch that the whole country is, for an hour h 
mure, iii an unirersai shoul j or, io the poetry Dl 
Southey, ^_ 

on tlie top ^^H 

Of yon magnolia, the loud Turkey's 'Dice ^^M 
Is herultling the dawn ; from dee to tree ^H 
Extends the wikeniiig natch-notee, far and wldf. 
Till the whole woodlands echo with the cry. 

Although the Turkey Ih one of the most impott 
ant of the feathered race in the luxury aud dome*' 
tic ecnnoniy of man, the exact period of its inln> 
Uuction into Europe and to Great Britain has beci 
lost eight of, and hy the older naturaliBts attemptinf 
to recognise in it some of the poultry of the ancient! 
it was conjectured to have come originally from In 
dia and Africa, and the knowledge of its natii 
-country was, even for a conaiderahle time, placed ii 
uiiceitainly. 

The Turkey is a native of North America, ani 
extends from the nonh-westeni territory of l)i 
United StacoH to the Isthmus of Darien, lo ih 
Houth of which it is uot found ; the Curassova ( 
Craxes being evidently mistaken for it, by those (vh 
liave noted it as an inhabitant of the southern cont 
nent. The great nursery of the Turkey la in tl 
wooded parts of Arkansavr, Louisiana, TencNe 
and AlabamH: the unsettled portions of the Stan 
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L of Ohio, Kentacky, Indiana, and Illinois, and thi 
si npuise of territory uu tlje Misaisippi and Mi 
iiri, u far as llie foresla extend, are most abim- 
ila[illysup|)lie<l with thiii valutibiti game, wliicli forms 
I imparuut pari of lliu bubuistence o> the haiiter 
id traveller id the wildemeBa. It is nut probable 
I lliK iu range extends to or beyond the Ilocky 
I Mountains. The Man dan Indians, who a few years 
I B^i'islted the city of ^Vashiogton, considered the 
1 Tmkry as one of the greatest cnriositiea tliey had 
I Urn, and prepared a skin of one to cany homt: for 
r otibiiion •. 

There can be little doubt that we are indebted to 

<^ Spaoiards for the introduction of the 1'urkey to 

Urope, and that it would be brought from Mexico 

"fum llie discovery of tbe New World. From Spaiu 

' uitd of such value, and gu easily domesticated, 

''ouid easily find its way to Britain ; and allbough 

'*'« rannot trace its introduction, we may confidently 

^"sert that it was not before 1525, and most pro- 

*"»l>jy between that and the year 1530. They do 

*'<'t appear in the hill of fore in the celebrated feast 

**_* Archbisbop Neville ; and the fiist published no- 

*■*<» of the bird is in a " History of the Indies," by 

^-•rieJo, written iu 1625. It appears from that tra- 

^^iller, that it was then an inhabitant of the greater 

* fluids, as well as of tbe mainland, and he speaks of 

^■*ieai as peacocks ; for, being a new bird to him, he 

• Bonaparte Continuation of Wilson 
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adopts that name, frooi the resemblance he thonglit 
they born tn the ftirmer ; but he aiUIti, " The neck 
is bare of feuthers, but U covered with a ektD vhich 
they change after tiieir phantasie lutn direree c*>- 
loiir& Tliey have a horn, bs it were, on their frout, 
Hud hairs on the breaat." 'I'heir iniTetise after their 
iotroituction mast have been extremely rapid, or their 
worth must not have been duly appreciated ; for in 
1555 we find tliem rated at only four ahitlings each ; 
and in 1573, they are recorded aa the usual Christ- 
maa isre of a farmer's laUle, and ill " neighboura lo 
peason anil to bops." In France, they seem to have 
been first noticed a few years later, for the fiiHl 
Turkey that appeared at tabic was said to have been 
■erveil up at the wedding banquet of Cliarlea IX. ia. 
1570; but four years previous to this, twelve Tar- 
keys were thought worthy of being prp»<enteJ to 
diat king. These are parts of the history of thii 
bird which are perhaps* only curious to the anti< 
qoary or biatorian, and of little practical use. The 
Turkey baa now been domcMlicated in almost every 
civili/ed part of the known world ; and it is pro- 
bable that it will be sooner extirpated from the 
greater pwl of its native wilda ihw from the ponl- 
tiy.yards of the opulent 'uid lu) uriouH. Bonaparte 
observes, tluit it ia now UAti'emKly rare, if, inrleed, It 
eziala at all, in the northern and eastern parts of lite 
United States. In New Englanil, it even appean 
to liave been already destroyed one hunilted anil &(■ 
ty years back. Again, he ad<ls, " In Canada, and 
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the more densely peopled porta of the United StoMS) 
Wild Turkeja vrere formerlj rerj abundant ; but, 
likedie Indian and the bufialo, they hare bccD com- 
pelled to yield to the destructive ingenuity of tbo 
nliite settlers, often wantonly exercisetl, and take 
refuge in the remotest parts of the interior- Al- 
though they reUnquish their native soil with slow 
and reluctant steps, yet such is the rapidity with 
which the settlements are extended and condensed 
over the surface of this country, that we may antici- 
pate a day, at no distant period, when tbe Liinter 
will seek the Wild Turkey in vain." The imperfect 
records of its introduction to Europe may then be 
interesting to future geueralions. 

A person who has seen tbe Turkey only in the 
poultry-yards of this country, can have no idea of 
the splendour of a fine cock in his fiUl plunu^e, pre- 
vious to the breeding-season. Ilis plurnage gleams 
with the brightest golden -bronie, tinged, according 
to the position, with blue, violet, and green, and 
beautifully broken by the deep black !»ands which 
terminate each feather, and which also have a me- 
tallic lustre. The lengtb of the male figured by Mr 
Audubon* was four feet and an inch ; the expanse 
of the wings five feet eight inches. This is beyond 

• Tlie haWtB nf (lie TnrkeT in » iriM trtiite haT6 been so 
well and minutely dcBcrilicd tijr tite Prince of Maai^mtno 
uDd Mr Auiluhon, lliat we could uol witli pn>|jrie<7 intro- 
duoe a Bubstilulc, anii wc bare thcrerora adapted the more 
inieiMthig puii ot their deacHptioaa. 
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the Bverage size, and the bird was a remarkably in 
specimen. Tlie extraoriiiuaty accounts of the grw 
wei^lit and size of llie Wild Turkey have boen only 
the licensed tales of travelleja, heightened hy ilx 
idea, that a New World must produce every thing ob 
a scale ptopurtioned to its exteot '. Mr Auduboo 
enys, that from 15 lb. to IS lb. may be a fur «s>(- 
mate of llieir average weight ; and he only oore caw 
one in the Louisville market which weif^hed 36 lb.: 
the tufl of hair on the breast of this bird meaatmi 
upwards of a foot. Bonaparle continna this ac- 
count, but says that birda of 301b. are nut rare, and 
had ascertained the existence of some which weigfa* 
ed 40 lb. The male Turkey may be saiil to b« 
adult at the third year though it increases in both 
beauty and weifrht for soma seasons aftenranU 
Upon the approach of the first winter, the buncJi 
of hair upon tlje breast bsgiiia to appear: at tba 
conimencenient of the second, it is Irom three lo 
four inches in lengtli, and the camncules about lb« 
head and ueck have become large, and have v- 
sumed their deep and livid liue ; by the third win> 
ter, all these marks of maturity have n.'aily reached 
their greatest development. 

The Female which we have represenieil on ow 
Plate II., lias been copied from Mr Audubtn'i 
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beautiful Illtutrstions ; and we lia*e to aik lii* for- 
^venesa for having dt>av bo witliuui j>r«n<nnl]r ob- 
uining his permission. Tbe average wei^t of a 
hen is tboat 9 lb. ; but in stratvU^rry time they 
Htraetinies reach 13 lb. anJ are so fat u to buntt 
open when faJling, aft^r being Khuu In length, tlw 
female is only about 3 feet 4 iuche*. 'i'he heud 
and DRck are not so naked, and there i» no trara 
of spurs upon the l^s. The general shade of lbs 
plninage is of a grayer tiiil, each feaiher baring a 
metallic band, litts brllliBni than iliai of the ma'i', 

and is then lipped with a blackish bar, and a grayish 

terminal fringe. 

We shall now introdoce the account of their 

manners fron tlie Prince of Musignano's conunua- 

" The males, usually termed gobOleri, assoeiatfl in 
parties, nnmbering frnm ten to a humlred, and seek 
their food apart from the females ; whilst the latter 
either more about sinuly with their young, then 
nearly two-thirds grown, or, in company with other 
females and iheir families, form troops, sometimes 
consisting of serenly or eighty individuals, all uf 
nrhich are intent on aroiding the old males, who, 
whenerer opportunity offers, attack and destroy ilie 
young, by repeated blows on the skull. All parties 
however, travel in the same direction, and on foot 
unless they are compelled to seek their individua 
safely by 6ying from the hunter's dog, or their marc^ 
is impeded by a large river. When about 
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B iiTer, they aelect the higtiest eminencea, that tlieit 
flight may be the more certain ; and here they sonjft- 
times remain for ft day or more, as if for the purpone 
of conauliation, or to he duly prepared for so h»-' 
EDrdoiiH a voyage. During this time the laaiiMt gib- 
die ubstreperoQsly, and Htrat with extraordinary im- 
portance, BH if they would Boimaie their compauioni, 
and inspire them with the utmost degree oF )iardi- 
hood ; the females and young also assume mach of 
the pnmpouH air of the malea, the former spreadijig 
their tailx, and moving silently around. At length 
the aaaemhled luiiltitude mount lo the tops of tilt 
highest treex, whence, at a signal nole From a letukVi 
the whole together wing their way towards the op> 
posiie shore. All the old and fat ones cross wiUwot 
difficulty, even when the river exceeds a tnile k 
width ; hut the young, meagre, and weak, frequent* 
ly fall short of the desired landing, and are forced to 
swim for rheir lives ; this they do dextennuly 
enough, spreading their tails lijr a support, cloidi^ 
their wings to the l>ody, stretching the neck ivr- 
wards, and striking out quickly and forcibly whh 
tlieir legs. If, In thus endeavouring to regtihi At 
land, they approach an elevated or iuacceasible bnl^ 
ttieir enertions are remitted, they resign tbemsdfV 
to the vtream for a >-hort time, in order tn gala 
tireiijitii, and then, with one violent effort, escape 
friiin the water. But in this attempt all are ool 
Buccesstul I •ouie of the weaker, as they catiuul riM 
HdJcieuLJy lii({h in the air to clear the banlc, ttil 
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^M Igas anij ggtun into the waUr, and thn« n)iaerablj(fl 
^F perisli. Immediately after tlieee birda have Bui'ceed*^ 

f nj in croaking a river, they for Home lime rajiible 



alwut n'iiliout any apparent unanimity of piir])oae, 
aoil a great many are deatroyeil by tlie huntHrs, al- 
Umu^Ij they are then lea8t valuable. 

"Tlie wild turkeys do not i-onfine tliemHelvca to 
tay particular food ; lliey eat maize, all aorle of l«r- 
*ie>, fruits, graaaes, beetles ; anil even tadpoles, 
young frogs, and lizards, are occasionally found in 
their crops ; but where the pecan nut is plenty, they 
prefer tliat fruit to any other nourishment ; tlleir 
■Sore general predilection is, however, for the acorn, 
on which they rapidly fatten. When an unusually 
pntfuse crop of acorna is produced in a particular 
••Clion of country, great numbers of turkeys are en- 
ticed from their ordinary haunta in the surroundiDg 
•liilriclB. About the beginning of October, whila 
Vie mast still remains on the trees, they assemble in 
QiKks, and direct their course to the rich bottom 
*uids. At this season they are observed in great 
*iUDibers on the Ohio and Missisippi. The time of 
lliis irruption is known to the Indians by the name 
of the turkey month. 

" When the turkeys have arrived in their land of 
■bandance, they disperse in small flocks, composed 
•findividualsof all sexes and ages intermingled, who 
devour all the mast as they advance; this occura 
■bout the middle of November. It has been ob- 
MTved, that, after these long journeys, the turkey! 
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wben they sgun coDgregaie, and rocommence their 
rambles. 

"About the miiidle of April, when llie weather ie 
dry, ihe female selects a proper plare in which to 
deposit )ier eggs, secure<l from tlie encroachment at 
water, and, as far 8S possible, concealed from the 
watchful eye of the crow : this cnif^j- bird espiea the 
hen going to her nest, and having diBcovered the 
precious deposit, waits for the abnence of the parent, 
and removes every one of the eggs from the spot, 
that he may devour them at leisure. The nest a 
placed on the ground, either on a dry ridge, in the 
fallen top of a dead leafy tree, under a thicket of 
sumach or briars, or hy tlie side of a Iog; ; it ia of a 
very simple aimcture, being composed of a few dried 
leaves. In this receptacle the eggs are depoaileil, 
someltmes to the number of twenty, but more usual- 
ly from nine to 6fteen ; they are whitish, spotted 
with reddish brown, like those of the domestic bird. 
Their manner of building, number of egge, period of 
incubation, &c. appear to correspond throughout the 
Union, as 1 have received exactly similar accounts 
from the nonhem limits of the turkey range, to the 
most Houlhem regions of Florida, Louisiana, and tha 
western wilds of Missouri. 

" The female always approaches her nest with 
great caution, varying her course so us rarely to 
retch it twice by the same route ; siul, on learii^ 
her charge, slie is very careful to cover the whole 
with dry leaves, with which she conceak it lo art- 
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fally, as to make it extremely difficult, even for one 

who has watched her movements, to indicate the 

exact spot; hence few nests are found, and these 

are genenJIy discovered by fortuitously starting the 

female from them, or hy the appearance of broken 

shells, scattered around by some cunning lynx, fox. 

or crow. When laying or sitting, the turkey hen is 

not readily driven from her post hy the approach of 

ipporent danger; hut, if an enemy appears, she 

cnraches as low as possible, and suffers it to pass. 

A drcamstance related hy Mr Audubon will shew 

W much intelligence they display on such occa- 

nons ; having discovered a sitting hen, he remarked 

tilt, by assuming a careless air, whistling, or talking 

tobnself, he was permitted to pass within five or 

nz feet of her ; but, if he advanced cautiously, she 

would not suffer him to come within twenty paces, 

but ran off twenty or thirty yards with her tail ex- 

pinded, when, assuming a stately gait, she paused on 

^▼ory step, occasionally uttering a chuck. They 

iddoDa abandon their nests on account of being dis- 

co?ered by man ; but should a snake, or any other 

ininial, suck one of the eggs, the parent leaves them 

altogether. If the eggs be removed, she again seeks 

tk male, and recommences laying, though otherwise 

^ lays but one nest of eggs during the season. 

fc^eral turkey hens sometimes associate, perhaps for 

' mutual safety, deposit their eggs in the same nest, 

^d rear their broods together. Mr Audubon once 

fbuod three females sitting on forty-two eggs. In 
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such CSBPB, the neat ia constantly guarded by one tA 
the parties, so that no nrow, raven, nor even pole- 
cat, dsTpa approach it. 

"The mother ivill not forsake hprepitH, when new 
hatching, while life remains ; shp will suffer an en- 
cluEiure to lie mails around an<l imprihon her, rather 
than abandun her charge. Mr Audulion witneBsn) 
the hatching of n hroud, wliile thuH enileavouring M 
secure the young and mother. ' I have lain flat/ 
says he, ' within a very few feet, and seen her geul- 
ly rise from the eggs, look anxiously toivards them, 
chuck with a sound pei^liar to the mother on surlT' 
an occasion, remove rarefully each half empty shell, 
and with her liill caress and dry the younglings, that 
already stand tottering; and attenipilne lo force tlwir 
way out of the n«Ht.' 

" When the process of incubation is ended, anil 
the mother is about to retire from the neat with htr 
yonng; brood, she shakes heraell' violently, picks awl 
sdjiists the feathers about (be lielly, anil as«ume< » 
difierent anpect ; her eyea are altemateFy inelioed 
obliquely upwanis and sidewaya ; she stretches fbrlb 
her netk in every direction, to discover binls of prey 
or other enE-miea ; her wings are partially spread, mi 
ehe softly clucks to keep her lender offapriug clos* 
to her «iile. They proceed nlowly, anil, hs the hatch- 
ing generally ucturn in the al'ternoon, they snDW' 
times return to paM the niglit in the npi^t. Whib* 
Tety yraing, the moihnr leudi tliem to elevated dry 
placet, aa if aware that hawidity, during the Brstfew 
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days of tbeir life, would be very dangerous to them« 

tbey haviug then no other protection than a delicate, 

toft, hairy dovim. In very rainy seasons wild turkeys 

are scarce, because, when completely wetted, the 

|oang rarely survive. 

'* At the expiration of about two weeks, the young 
han the groond on which they had previously re- 
foied at night under the female, and follow her to 
tone low, large branch of a tree, where they nestle 
vnder the broadly curved wings of their vigilant and 
fNtering parent The time then approaches in 
which they seek the open ground or prairie land du- 
ring the day, in search of strawberries, and subse- 
^tly of dewberries, blackberries, and grasshop- 
pm; thus securing a plentiful food, and enjoying 
ibe mfluence of the genial sun. They frequently 
diut themselves in shallow cavities of the soil, or on 
lot-hills, in order to clean off the loose skin of their 
growing feathers, and rid themselves of ticks and 
wher vermin. 

^ The young turkeys now grow rapidly, and in 

^ month of August, when several broods flock to- 

S^r, and are led by their mothers to the forests 

they are stout and quite able to secure themselves 

^^ the unexpected attacks of wolves, foxes, lynxes, 

*i^d even cougars, by rising quickly from the ground, 

*ided by their strong legs, and reaching with ease 

^06 upper limbs of the tallest tree. Amongst the 

Numerous enemies of the wild turkey, the most 

dreaded are the large diurnal and nocturnal birds of 
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prey, and the IjTix {Felis Ttija), who socks their egg! 
and ia e:firemely expert at seizing both parent ani 
young ; he follows them for some distance, in orde 
to aacei'tain their course, and then, making a rapil 
circular movement, places himself in ambush heforl 
them, und waits until, by a single hound, fas cai 
fasten oii his victim. 

" The following circumstance iB relaled by Bat* 
tram : — ' Having seen a flock of turkeys at somi 
diBtance, I approached them with great cantion, 
when, singling out a large cock, and being just M 
the point of Bring, I obEerred that several younj 
cocks were affrighted, and in their langnage warned 
the rest to be on their guard against an enemy, wbc 
I plainly perceived was industriously malting hil 
subtle approaches towards them, behind the lullei 
trunk of a tree, about twenty yards from tne. Tbil 
cunning fellow-hunter was a large fiit wild cat oi 
lynx ; he saw me, and at times seemed to watch mj 
raolionu, as if determined to seize the delicious prej 
before me ; npoa which I changed my object, and 
levelled my piece at him. At that instant my conv 
panion, at a distance, also discharged his piece, the 
report of which alarmed the flock of turkeys, aiul 
my fellow hunter, the cat, sprang over the log, ani! 
trotted off.' 

" These birds are guardians of each other, andthi 
first who seen a hawk or eagle, gives a note of alarm 
OD which all within hearing lie close to the ground 
As tbey usually roost in flocks, perched ou the nake< 
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branches of trees, they are easily discovered by the 

large owls, and, when attacked by these prowling 

birds, often escape by a somewhat remarkable ma* 

Boravre. The owl sails around the spot to select his 

frey ; but, notwithstanding the almost inaudible ac- 

tkm of his pinions, the quick ear of one of the slum- 

bererB perceives the danger, which is immediately 

tnnoonced to the whole party by a chuck; thus 

■larmed, they rise on their legs, and watch the mo- 

tioDs of the owl, who, darting like an arrow, would 

Mevitably secure the individual at which he aimed, 

^ not the latter suddenly drop his head, squat, and 

ipraad his tail over his back ; the owl then glances 

M« without inflicting any injury, at the very instant 

th the turkey suffers himself to fall headlong to- 

viids the earth, where he is secure from his dreaded 

enemy. 

^ On hearing the slightest noise, wild turkeys con- 
ceal themselves in the grass, or among shrubs, and 
this frequently escape^the hunter, or the sharp-sighted 
biidB of prey. The sportsman is unable to find them 
living the day, unless he has a dog trained for the 
pvpose ; it is necessary to shoot them at a very short 
distance, since, when only wounded^ they quickly 
<lisappear, and, accelerating their motion by a sort 
^ half flight, run with so much speed, that the 
^iftest hunter cannot overtake them. The travel- 
ler, driving rapidly down the declivity of one of the 
Alleghanies, may sometimes see several of them be- 
^ bimi that evince no urgent desire to get out of 
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the TUad ; but on alighting, in hopes of shooting 
them, he soon finds that all parKuiC is vmn. 

" In the spring, when the males are much ema- 
ciated by their attendance on the females, it sonie- 
times may happen that, in cleared countries, they 
can be overtaken hy a swift cur 6og, when they wiB 
squui, and snffer tliemseWes to be caught by the (log 
or hiiniHr, ivhofuliuivs on horiiehaek. But froio th« 
knowleilgB we have gained of this bird, wn do not 
hesiiatet to affirm, that the manner of running dowa 
turkeys, lilte hares or fnxes, so mnrh talked of, is » 
mere fable, as xuch a. sport would be attended with 
very trifling success. A turkey hound will some* 
times lead his miLster seTeral miles, before he can » 
second time Jlush the same individual from his coo- 
cealment ; and even on a fleet horse, after fallowing 
one for liourg, it in often found impossilile to put it 
ap. During a fall of melting snow, turkeys wilt trv- 
Tel estraordinary distances, and are often pursued ii» 
rain by any description of hunters ; they have then * 
long straddling manner of running, very easy i» 
tberaselres, but which few animals i-an equal. Tliis 
disposition fur running, during rains or humid wea- 
ker, is common to all gallinaceous birds. 

" The males are frequently decoyed within gun- 
shot, in the breeding season, by forcibly drawing the 
air through one of the wing bones, producing a sounil 
very aimilHr to the voice of the female ; but the per- 
former on this simple instrument must commit no 
mrori for turkeys are quirk of hearing, and, wb« 
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fri>quent1y alarmed, are wary and conning. Some 
oC these will answer to the call without advancing 
a step, and thus defeat the speculations of the hun- 
ter, who must avoid making any movement, inasmuch 
« a single glance of a turkey may defeat his hopes 
of decoying them. By imitating the cry of the bar- 
led owl (Sirix nebulosa), the hunter discovers many 
on their roosts, as they will reply by a gobble to 
every repetition of this sound, and can thus be ap- 
proscbed with certainty about daylight, and easily 
IdikxL 

^ Wild turkeys are very tenacious of their feeding 
pounds, as well as of the trees on which they have 
woe roosted. Flocks have been known to resort to 
<ie ipot for a succession of years, and to return af- 
Iff a distant migration in search of food. Their 
nosting place is mostly on a point of laud, jutting 
ttto a river, where there are large trees. When they 
We collected at the signal of a repeated gobbling, 
^y silently proceed towards their nocturnal abodes, 
ttd perch near each other : from the number some- 
tJBies congregated in one place, it would seem to be 
ibe common rendezvous of the whole neighbourhood. 
But no position, however secluded or difficult of ac- 
cess, can secure them from the attacks of the artful 
aod vigilant hunter, who, when they are all quietly 
perched for the night, takes a stand previously chosen 
by daylight, and, when the rising moon enables him 
to take siure aim, shoots them down at leisure, and 
by carefully singling out those on the lower branches 
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first, he may secure Cflarly the whole 6ock, neilhpi 
the presence of the hunter, nor the report of his ^ii, 
intimidating the turkeys, dlthough the appearance ol 
B single Dwi would be sufGcient to alarm the whole 
troop : the dropping of their companions from llieii 
Bidea excites nothing but a buzzbg noise, wbic^ 
seems more expressire of surpntie than fright. Thit 
fencied secarity or heedlessness of danger, while ai 
roost, is characteiistic of all the gailinaceous birds V 
North America. 

" The more common mode of taking turkeys i) 
by means of pens, constructed with log^, covered la 
at top, and with a passage in the earth under one 
side of it, just large enough to admit an individuiJ 
when stooping. The ground chosen for this parpoM 
is generally sloping, and the passage is cut on ^ 
lower side, widening outwards. Tliese preparfttiora 
being completed, Indian com is etrewed for some 
distance around the pen, to entice the flock, which] 
picking up the grain, is gradually led towards ihe 
passage, and thence into the enclosure, where a suf- 
ficient quantity of com is spread to occupy the leader 
until the greater part of the turkeys have entered. 
When they raise their heads and discover that tliey 
are prisoners, all their exertions to escape are di- 
rected upwards and sgsinst the sides of the pen, not 
having sagacity enough to stoop auf&ciently low to 
pass out by the way ihey entered, and thus they be- 
come an easy prey, not only to the experienced hnn- 
ler, but even to the boys on the troniier settlemenls. 
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" In proportion to the abundance or scarcity of 
foodt 80(1 its good or bad quality, they are small or 
lai^^e, meagre or fat, and of an excellent or indiife- 
reDt flavour ; in general, however, their flesh is more 
delicate, more succulent, and better tasted than 
tbat of the tame turkey : they are in the best order 
kte in the autumn, or in the beginning of winter. 
The Indians value this food so highly when roasted, 
tiiat tbey call it * the white roan's dish,' and present 
it to strangers as the best they can offer. 

^ The Indians make much use of their tails as 
fiutt; the women weave their feathers with much art 
M a loose web made of the rind of the birch-tree, ar- 
nDging them so as to keep the down on the inside, 
iad exhibit the brilliant surface to the eye. A spe* 
cuDen of this cloth is in the Philadelphia Museum ; 
It was found enveloping the body of an Indian fe* 
QuJe, in the great Saltpetre cave of Kentucky.** 

We have already mentioned, that the turkey, in 
^ domesticated state, has been distributed to al- 
"Htst every part of the civilized world ; but, con* 
^^^ to the general effect of domestication, it has 
'^her deteriorated than improved in that state. 
So tar from having gained by the care of man, and 
^« abundance of food accessible in its state of do- 
mestication, this bird has degenerated, not only in 
Europe and Asia, but, which is certainly extraordi- 
^^^ry, even in its native country. The domesticated 
^Urkey of America, accustomed as it is to roam in 
^e woods and open fields almost without restraint. 
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is In no resprtt Huptrior to that of the Eumpeta 
poultrvryard." Crossing the tame breed vrilh tlw 
wild inliabitants of tlie forest!!, U «aid again to im- 
prove them, and is often resiirled tu in PeonBylvaidii 
and a tew of tlie other States. 

" Thia cTDBsing often occurs in countrien when 
wild and lame turkeys are found. It is well known 
that tliey will readily approach each other; and mdi 
ifluence of slavery even upon the turkey, t}»t 
the robust inhabitunt of the Forest will drire hia de- 
generate kinsfolk from iheir own food, and from that 
female!*, Iieing generally welconjed by the latter sod 
by their owners, who well know the advaniaeea of 
such ft connexion. The produce of this commizton 
flch esteemed by epii'ures, uniting the liucioin 
obesity of the one, with the wild flavour uf the other. 
A ^ntleraan, residing in Westchester i-ounty. New 
York, a few yenrx «ince procured a young femala 
wild turkey, in order lo make the experitneni of 
crossing the breed ; but, owing to some circDmstance^ 
it did not succeed, and in the ensuing spring the &• 
male disappeared. In the following autumn she re> 
turned, followed by a large brood ; these were quit* 
shy, but, by a little management, they were secured 
in a coop, and the mother allowed her liberty. She 
remained on the farm until the 
when she again disappeared, aud r 
with another broo<l. This coursi 
for several saccessive j^ears.*" 
The eggi of the wild birds ar 

• Bonaparte. 
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ed with tlie view of croMing, anil al«o to rear m de- 
coy birda ; for although iliey retain much of the wild 
habit, auil are easily fnghteneil, tliey feed with tba 
tame stock and in the wooila aJternalely, aod eiilica 
their forest ueigbbours to iiariake of the food of iha 

In the Enropean poultry-yatil, turkeys of bIhiosI 
every ahade of colour are found ; anil the i-uriouB ef- 
fect which domesiicatioi) eserciseH orer die plumage 
of birds, ia seeo in theiu to iu utaiast range. Thtt 
gray or gray and white varieties are most aod gene- 
rally esteemed. iSome persons, sgaiu, fancy tlione of 
the most unsullied white, as feHiliug to a large size, 
and having pare and tender 6fsh ; while, again, those 
of a redilish or cream colour are alone admitted. 
The moat hardy variety, however, certainly is what 
ia called the blaek. The general colour is black, 
bat various shades of brown occnr, and the whole 
plumage has more of the i-ich bronzy lastre uf the 
wild bird than any of the others. We HUCfeesfully 
cultivated this variety for several years ; the young 
were reared with the greatest ease, and with very 
few accidents, and they reached a weight of from 
twenty to twenty-five pounds, without cramming, or 
other extra feeding. It was a i 
that almost every brood bad e 
though the parents and rest 
black. M. Teinmiui'k i 

turkey, which was kept hy Madame Backer i 
menagerie or aviary at the Hague. It had g 
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epviij^ng from tlie uti 
Tlie same iiuly reared 
reildiah tiDt, and hav 



wn, of black or white fcj 
a flotk of this variety of 
Dg tlie crest ample, ani 



Upon the Continent, Lanj^edoc and Pn 
liave been lon^'- celebrated for tbeir breed of tu 
In l])is country, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Home 
iieighbuuring counties, contribute moat lo thi 
dun markets. They sre an article of much ii 
ance to the cottagers and farmers ; and, duri 
Uimn, flocka of many hundreds are met oa the 
upon their tray lo town, driven and kept in oi 
a long Htick, with a lash of red rag. I>r I 
tells ua, that, one Saturday night and Sunday 
ing, no fewer than 1700 turkeys left Norw 
the coacheH ; and, two days after, half aa man; 
III some of the extensive parks and royal I 
turkeys are also kept in considerable numbera, 
they soon fatten upon the mast and atoms ; : 
addition to the emolument yielded by their st 
much to the picturesque beauty of the wo 
scene. Many were thus kept in Richmond J 
and the great park of Windsor Forest, says 
always alive to the fitting accessories for fort 
nery, was much frequented by wild turkey 
could hardly have had a more beautiful deci 
" Birds are among the most picturesque objecti 
forms and plumage are both picturesque, a 
tttikey is both a large bird, and, being b 
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roups which hecome objects of consequence.** 
of the larger gallinaceous birds might be em- 
both as beautiful and useful adornments to 
nery of a modern park ; and, if water ranked 
its advantages, another tribe might be intro- 
irith equal effect. 

turkey is generally esteemed a stupid bird,, 
its tame state, perhaps with truth. Its vigi- 
od canning in its native forests, however, of- 
ffle the experience of well trained hunters ; 
) attention and cunning of the female are noted 
Audubon. The attention of the male to the 
is also, in some cases, extraordinary. We have 
him regularly attend and protect the femak) 
kkI from dogs, or other intruders ; and, in two 
esy to take the sole charge upon himself, re* 
to admit the female to any share of his cares. 
me bird frequently drove the hen from her 
ad sat upon the eggs until hatched*. 
Audubon relates a curious anecdote of the 
, which also illustrates the disposition of the 

lile at Henderson, on the Ohio, I had, among 
ither wild birds, a fine male turkey, which had 
sared from its earliest youth under my care, 
ing been caught by me when probably not 
than two or three days old. It became so 

ice knew it take place upon two addled eggs, which 
1 had long persevered upon, and upon which be 
B place for a fortnight— Ed. 



tame, that it woald follow any person who called H, 

and was the Tavounte of the little village. Yet it 
would never rooat with the tame turkeys, but regt 
larly betook itself, at night, to the roof of the hoDU, 
where ii remained until dawn. When two jem 
old, it began to fly to the woods, wlieve it remaintd 
for B. considerable part of the day, to letum to tli« 
enclosure as night approached. One morning I hit 
it fly off, at a very early hour, to the woods, uul 
took no particular notice of that circumstance. Se- 
veral days elapsed, but the bird did not return. I 
n'BS going towards some lakes near (ireen River K 
shoot, when, having walked about Ave miles, 1 swr 
ft fine lai^e gobbler ctobh the path before me, 
leisurely along. Turkeys being then In priii 
dition for the table, 1 ordered my dog to chase it, 
and put it up. The snimal went off wiili great n> 
pidity, and, as it approached the turkey, 1 
great surprise, that the latter pai<l little 
Juno was on llie point of seizing it, when she 
denly stopped, and turned ber hea<l lowurds mi 
hastened to them, but you may easily conceivi 
surprise, when I saw my own favourite bird, 
disGovereil that it had recognised the dog, and n 
not fly from it, although the sight of a strange dog 
would have caused it to run off at ont 
The second species of Turkey is 
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MeUagris oceUata, — ^Cuvier. 

PLATE III. 

Xeleagris ocellata, Cuvier, Memoires du Museum^ vi. pi. 1. 
— Dindon ocelli, Temminck,Pl. Coloriees, pi. 112. — Hon- 
dbras Turkey, Latham^ General History of BirdSy viii. 

i>.i2a, 

This splendid and curious bird was first described 
ty the Baron Cuvier in the Memoires du Museum, 
^o the specimen which graced the collection of 
Mr Bollock, and which, at the dispersion of that va- 
INile museum, was purchased by the French Go- 
vernment ; and we believe that it is still the only 
^pocimen known to exist in any collection. 

The bird was taken by the crew of a vessel, who 
^ere cutting wood in the Bay of Honduras. Three 
^pQcimens were seen, and they succeeded in captur- 
es one of them alive, which was sent to Sir Henry 
^^^ford,but, meeting with an accident in the Thames, 
^ died before being delivered, and that gentleman 
^||*^Dted it to Mr Bullock for his exhibition in the 
"^^ptian Hall, then in all its splendour, and the 
^f^t in Britain. Nothing was recorded of iu ha- 
^K and it is not known whether the tail is capable 
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of beiag cipanded aa in tTie common apeciea. IV 
following is nearly the (lescriptiou, taken from ihuof 
Temminck. , 

" In «ize it is nectrly equal to tho common nu- I 
key, bnt the tail ie not so ample. The dill is oflha I 
same form, anil the base with a caruncle, which » ap- J 
parently capable of the «ame dilatations and cooiruv I 
tioiw with that of its congener. The head and tiro- J 
thirds of the neck are naked, and appear of the » 
livid colour, but without any trace of the fleshy tuliO> 
cles on the lotver part, which are ho prominen 
ture in the pbyeiognomy of the common turkqr. 
Tlie only appearance of any is five or six abov 
eye, five upon the centre of the crown, and upon te 
sides of the neck six or seven, arranged in 
above each other, and at nearly equal dutancn 
Upon the breast there was no trace of the tuft « 
hair, bnt the plumage was somewhat damaged, U 
the knowledge of other specimens must decide whetiM 
this character is also present in this bird. The foB" 
of the feathers in rounded at the ends ; those of ibl 
lower part of tbe neck, the upper pBrt of the bw 
Hcspulars, and all the lower part of the body, srei 
a bronzed green, terminated by two bands, the M 
black, and the nest, or that next the tip, of a goldCi 
bronze colonr ; on the other parts of the back, tl 
distribution of the colours is the same, but as tlwf 
approach the coverts of the tail, the tints becomt 
more vivid, the bronzed part becomes of a nch 
or emerald 'green, accordmg to the change of li^b I 
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nd the outer band becomes Ixroader, assumes a more 
kklen lustre, and upon the ramp, being tinted with 
d, the shades become similar in beautj to the 
roatof theraby-crestedhnmming-bird; thebright- 
m of this border becomes still more striking, being 
peiated firom the blue by a band of deep yelvetty 
ick. The base of each feather on those parts con- 
lied, is gray, mottled with black ; upon the tail 
dapper coyerts, this gray part becomes apparent, 
d the marks aswme the form of bars, one of which, 
mediately succeeding the blue band, surroimds it, 
d makes each feather appear eyed or ocellated. 
9om the distribution of the tail-coverts and lower 
Asm of the rump, there are four rows with these 
ritips, where the gray basal half of the feathers is 
dde, and which combines very chastely, or keeps 
nm as it were the lustre of the others. The tail is 
onded at the end, and only contains fourteen 
tifaenu The lower parts of the body are banded 
idi bronze black and green, but without the bnl- 
iDt lustre of the upper parts. The quills and bas- 
idpinionsare broad, bordered obliquely with white, 
Idch almost entirely occupies the outer margin of 
e first The secondaries hare the outer webs 
se white, the bands in the centre not appearing 
iien the wings are closed; the uppermost are 
latched in the centre with black, having a green 
liie, which, as the plumes shorten, expands more 



oTer their surface, leaving the last with the eJjt 
only white. The greater coverts are cbetOni 
The feet and lega are of a rich lake oi pnrpU 




t genui ia typical of ibe family with 
icb WB are nuw employed, BDd should moal pro- 
\j liave been placed first. Ii ia at once eharac- 
aed by the very great developmeot of the upper 
-coverts, or train, aa they are called, which ii is en- 
cd to raise and spread in a circle by means of the 
le twl, composed of strong and powerful feathera. 
lere are only two species known; both inhaliit 
I Continent and Islands of India, and they present 
ilamage certainly the most splendid among llie 
ale feathered world. Their frequency in our bam- 
ds has accustomed as to thin 8plen<lour ; but 
■n the question comes really to be asked, " Which 
he most splendid bird?" we shall lie able to find 
competitor ; there are many birds which have tintx 
re exquisite for their delicacy, or more dazzlitigly 
Itiant, bnt none present such a mass nf gorgeous 
imment as the Peacock. 
The splendonr of such a bird could not he seen 

Eut attracting attention, and we accordingly find 
ntioned at a very early perioil. The earliest 
of it wi]l perhaps be found in the Bible ; it at- 
Red the notice of the mariners of Solomon, who, 
their southern expedition, among many other pro- 
!!iona of nature, carried these birds to their royal 
'ter. We afterwards lose sightof it until diacowed 
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by the army of Alexander, nho felt snch Bilni 
fur it, BS to order the infliclion of a eerere | 
upon its deBtroyem> Hence it found itH ( 
Greece, and Rome, and Europe generally, a 
to perform ita part in the luxurious entertaii 
of the ancienCa, wliile it vraa thought worthy 
ing dedicated to the royal Judo, and of being 
ed down to posterity U]ion the coiuRge of the 
tries. At an early period of English history, 
;he baronial entertainnjents were characterc 
grandeur and pompous ceremonies, approai^ini 
]y to the magnificence of royalty, there was si 
any noble feaal without " pecokkes," whicl 
Btufied with apices and sweet herbs, roaatc 
served np whole, and corered, after dreBaiiif 
the akin and feathers. In our own timee, bi 
young Bud the eggs are often seen at the ta 
the opulent. They are also reared as pictn 
accesaarieB for the park or lawn, in which tbi 
breed and rear their young without aasistani 
with a little attention only during winter 
their native conntries, superb dresses and ahu 
made of the skins and train, and, adorned «vii 
cious stones, form a fitting accompaniment 
magnificence and show of Eastern manners. 

Peacock-ahootirig ia a favourite amusement 
dis, where, in some parts, they are extremely 
"tant. " About the passes in the Jungletery dl 
says Colonel WilliamsoDi " I have seen sucb 
ti^ea of pea-fuwla as have abaolntely sarpria 
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Whole woods msre covered with then* heantiful plu- 
iy to which a rising sun imparted additional briU 
. The small patches of plain among the long 
most of them cultivated, and with mustard 

E bloom, which induced the birds to feed, in- 
tbe beauty of the scene ; and I speak with- 
ids when I assert, that there could not be less 
pkm twelve or fifteen hundred pea-fowls, of various 
within sight of the spot where I stood for near 
hoar. 

*^ When they are in numbers scattered in a jungle, 
m easy to get a shot ; but I have always fouod 
^mdi difficulty when the birds flock together, as 
i,tiiy frequently do, to the amount of forty or fifty. 
•Dch times it is not easy to rsdse them. They 
remarkably fast, and I doubt whether a heavy 
or pointer could raise them. When on the 
If they fly heavy and strong, generally within an 
shot ; but if only winged, they speedily recover, 
if not closely pursued, will nine times in ten 
)pear. These plantations are their favourite 
jkelter, being close above, so as to keep ofl^ the solar 
oqrs, and open at the bottom sufficiently to admit a 
free passage for the air. If there be trees near such 
ipots, the peacock may be seen mounting into them 
erery evening towards dusk to roost, and in which 
tbey generally continue till the sun rises, when they 
descend to feed, and pass the midday in the heavy 
coven. They are very jealous of all quadrupeds, 
aqiecially of dogs ; and when peacocks are discover* 




ed on ft tree situate on a plain, if a dog be low 
hont near it, tbe bird will rnrely move from ita 
tion, though it will probably shew e 



" It will appear curioua, but it is very eei 
continues ihe Colooel, *' tliat peacocks have 
been hunted and run down by horsemen. 
winga of a peacock ore by no means proportiof 
the weight of its body and limbs ; besides, thi 
not accustomed to long flights, and are soon < 
wind. When a bird is discovered in a tree sts 
in a plain, which is frequently the cave when 
is abundant, a person mounted on a tolerably 
and governable horse, provided with a laxh 
may, after keeping as near hb possibte durin 
first flight, and urging the bird, when it sligl 
its utmost exertion, so completely fatigue it, 
find some opportunity for whipping, and p 
entangle the whip so as to obtain a complete 
mand." The same has been noticed in the ai 
of the Wild Turkey ; but we should conaidi 
opportunities for practising such a chase vei 
common, and that the instances of escape Wl] 
haps exceed those of capture. 

Peacocks are frequently fotind entirely 
This yariety occurs, according to Temroind 
wild Slate as well as in domestication, and 
caused, as was allied bysome, from being trot 
ed front a warm to a tt-mperate and even tx 
mate. If, however, we may judge from the a 
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)r gaflinaceous birds, this colour is much more 
at in domestication than in its native country^ 
arietiea are also sometimes seen ; and when 
Bp blue of the neck and breast is contrasted 
luie white, they form a beautiful and much 
for state among collectors for a menagerie. 
I white Yariety, the feathers, from retaining 
tmcture, exhibit all the markings of the tail 
ber parts distinctly, according as the light falls 
them. To illustrate this genus we have fi- 
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PaBo mu/Miw— tjNHXue. 

Puts IV. 

Phto JavanenBiB, U. Aldrmandia, Oraithiihgia, u. -p. i 
• 34— Pttvo mutioufl, Lmnata.—Shaa's NalUTalisCt MU- 
eellanjf. — Japan Peacock, Lalltam, General But. nfBirit, i 
Tiii. p. UG.— PavoBspecifciua, VieiUot, Galerie del Oi 
pL 202.— Paon speeifere, Temminck, Huloin Nalur. del 
Pigetma et Gallinaoti, ii p. 56. — Pbto JaianicuB, Aim- , 
field, TraneaciioTis of Lhm. Xmric^.xiii. p. 105 — The At 
droTandine Peacock, Favo Aldrovondi, Wilton't Illuitr^ 
liaru qfZoologSi platea lii. and it. 

The history of this very beantiful apeFiea is ys^ 
little known, though epecimena of it, hoth presetre^^ 
for the moseum, and also alive, are now much inor~^ 
frequently brought to this country, and there ca-K> 
be little doubt, that attention would soon rend«r i* 
as ft^ueut in our bam-yarda as 



The first notice of this bird ia in the voluminow 
work of Ulyeses Aldrorandua, nho haa given tW0 
of his peculiar figures of it, and which at once indi- 
cste the species by the form of the crest. These 
wpre tnken from drawings sent by the Emperor of 
Japan to the Pope, and served for the groand-work 
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rf til ihe descriptions preriouB to that of Dr Shaw 
in lIiB Natnralbt's MiBCellany, wliicb, witb bis figure, 
■r« alio taken from aa Indian drawing. The first 
Hrbg specimen seen in modern daya was one wbicfa 
Le Vaillani noticed in a menagerie at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and of wbicb he forwarded a deBcrip- 
^ to M. Temminck, who describes it, and gives a 
dielch of the head and crest in his Histoire Natu- 
relledeg Pigeons et GallinacSs. M. Vieillot neit gave 
1 %ire in hia " Galerie," from specimens in the 
1^9 Museum, under the title of F. speciferus ; and 
Mr Wilson has given two representatious from ape- 
dmens in the Edinburgh collection ; wbile, laatly, a 
Wutiful wood-cut appeared in the " Gardens and 
Menagerie of the Zoological Society." Not much, 
<ir rather nothing, ia known of its habits ; but there 
u nothing in its form that would indicate any great 
or important variations from those of the common 
bird. It inhabits Java and Sumatra, and also the 
Continent of India, the two specimens in the Zoo- 
logical Gardens having been receired from the Bur- 
mese Territory ; and it b probable that its distribu- 
tion over the mainland, and the great Eastern Archi< 
pelsgo, will be found more extensive as research 
proceeds. 

The most striking distinctioD in this species ia 
the crest, which, instead of being composed of a 
naked shafted feather, with a round and eyed tip, 
as in the common bird, has these plumes of nearly 
an nnifonn breadth. Another prominent mark is 
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tlie yellow akin wbich anrrounds the eyea. Thefol' 
lowing is a more detailed deacription of a beuiuFul 
epecimen in the Edinburgh Muaeum, from whid 
our illustration ia taken. 

This bird ia nearly eimilar in eize to the a 
peacock, but the whole plumage ia of mor 
dued brilliancy. The principal diatinction b 
form of the feathers of the crest, wbich, 
of a nearly bare shaft, and round moon at the tip, 
as in the common peacock, are lengthened, webW 
from the base nearly of an equal breadth, and a 
pared by Temminck to the tail of the long'taiU 
titmouse. Tbe bare space upon the c^beeka, vi 
round the eye«, ia of a fine gamboge-yellow. TW 
head, neck, and fore part of tbe breaat, a 
peculiar greenish tint, being brilliant, with goldei 
reflections in some lights ; in others appearing di 
and snbdued. The lower parts are of a dull litxj 
greenish brown, instead of the rich blue of tlit 
well known bird. The train is not so ample 
proportion, and the eyes or moons are less num 
roua ; the centre of each is rich blue, encircled wi^ 
green, brown, and finally with a bronzed ring. 
shoulders and wing-coverts are without the beia- 
tifully wared appearance of the common peacod 
and are of a deep blue. Tbe edge of the wing ■> 
quills ore pale yellowish -red. A gradual chan^ 
from the young slate to the full plumage takes pUcb 
and it ia the third moult hefore the co[npleU.1| 
ia displayed. 




Gbsts POLYPLECTRON, Tesoi. 

Tfi[s genoH was established by TemniiDck, iTom 
<be I'EperoDne of BufFoD, tbe Peacock PlieaHsnt of 
Edrards and Sonnerot, tlie Pavo bicali's 
^ibetanus of Giiielin's Lionffius. We think there 
)■ no doubt that both this species and that of our 
Pkte VI. was known to Gmelin ; while tlie repre- 
tentations of BuiTon and Sonuerat might have been 
taken fi'om either. Prior ornithologists retained 
llieae birds with the peacocks, and that place is ns- 
ligned to it in the last edition of Cuvier's Regne 
Animal. Since the institution of the genus, how- 
erer, the P. Tibetanus has been examined, and two 
additional birds hare been discovered, which agree 
with tbe characters assigned to tbe type, and all dif' 
fer from the peacocks in the modiRcations from which 
Temoiinck has proposed to form his distinctions. 

They inliabit the Indian Islands or China, and 
aeem almost equally hardy with the peacock, living 
and thriving well in confinement ; an<l, if they could 
be procnred in sufficient numbers to ensure a stock, 
would form a most lovely addition to tbe ornamen- 
tal poultry-yard. The chief distinction is in the 
form of the tail ; it is rounded and very ample ; 
the feathers sCiiF, and farming a plane surface. It is 
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ing k, end \>y tbe e<^e-like spots being much 
gnd surrounded only by a ring of blai;k. 

Onr next Plate will give on idea of the 
fbrm of these birds. That which follows 
heautifiil ocellated diatribation of the mar 
the plumsge ; our first is 
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THE CRESTED POLYPLECTRON. 

Polyplectron empkanum — ^Temhinck. 

Plate V. 

^^onniet liToupet, Polyplectron emphanum, Temminekf 
Planches ColoriieSf p. 540. 

X'his bird, of remarkably rich plumage, forms part 

tbe collection of the Prince of Essling, and was 

Apposed to have been received from the Sunda 

^^4 Molucca Islands. It is about the size of the 

*^^1gii8 polyplectron. The forehead and crown are 

^^Omed with a crest of long, narrow, and loose fea- 

^^^Ts, and, with the neck and breast, are of a rich 

^^^ish-black, with metallic reflections. Above the 



there is a large white streak, and a patch of the 

le colour upon the auricular feathers, both of a 

and shining tint, rendered more conspicuous 

im the contrast of the surrounding parts. The 

iHy and vent are deep black. The back and rump 

of a dull brown, with irregular wavy bands of a 

^^^er tint The wing-coverts and secondaries are of 

^ brilliant blue, each tipped with a band of velvety 

^lack. The tail, very much rounded, is brown, 

tuarked with numerous minute spots of ochraceous 

Aviate ; it has, near the tip, on each side of the shafty 
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CRESTED POLTPLKCTBOK. 


P 




uidme. 


green. Theae are eurrouDded with two 


< circles. 


,» DfBt black, the next of a clear brown ; 


and to. 


fard the end of each feather there is a bar of black, 


! at tlie very tip, is succeeded bjr a 


narrow 


J white. The legs, like the others, ari 


aairtiMl 


two spure. 




me female haa not been yet diecovered. 


; and it 


be remarked, that this species ii by 


far the 


1 in oioithological coUectiona. 
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^^ THIBETIAN POLYPLECTRON. 

Pofypleeiron Tibeiamu. — Gmelin. 

PlATE VI. 

"^^^tanus, Linn, Gmel. ii. 731—. Peacock Pheasant, 
**Wifrff. — Eperonnier chinquis, Poljrplectron chinquis, 
'^"uminek. Planches Colariiesj 539. Male. 

Tflis is another very beautiful species of Poly- 
PfcctroQ, inhabiting, it is believed, the mounttdnous 
4am which separates Hindostan from Thibet, whence 
[ Qejr are procured, and reared in the menageries of 
Ae wealthy Chinese. It is easily domesticated, and 
^igbt be made to breed in confinement ; the bird 
&tmi which Temminck took his drawing and descrip- 
^ having lived for five or six years in an aviary at 
the Hague. 

The entire length of the Thibetian Polyplectron is 
K mchoBy the form rather light and elegant. It is 
without a crest ; but the small feathers of the crown 
tte turned forward, and appear in an irregular or 
^inrranged state ; they are of a greyish-brown. The 
Aioat is whitish. The feathers of the neck^ the 
<*nist, and belly, are of a dull brown, crossed with 
f'^verse undulated bands of blackish-brown. The 
^'^f rump, and coverts of the tail, are of a clear 
^'^^^'^mf spotted^ and transversely undulated with 
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grey i ah -white. Tlie quills are brown, nmrkeil (^^=^ 
greyish. Tlie other feathers compoaing the wi^a^^ 
are generally of a yellowish-grey tint, sprinliA'^ 
with little bands of blackish -brown, and baring K 
t)ie extremity of each a large round eyed spot, of 
brilliant b)ue, with purple and opaline reflectiniis. 
These are surrounded with a circle of deep black, 
which is again encircled with a ring of yellowiih- 
white. The feathers composing the tail are of a 
dull brown, sprinkled with small spots of ochraceoui 
yellow. Upon each of the tweiiiy-two true tail-fea- 
thers, at about an inch and a half from the tip, anil 
on those which have been called the upper range, 
one inc^ trom the tip, there are two oval spots, se- 
parated only by the shaft. They, like those upon 
the wing, have the double circles of deep black a 
yellowish- white, and are clouded with the sai 
purple and blue reflectiona, butw^)ich scarcely equal 
the others in brilliancy. 

The female is said by Temminck to differ only in 
the lesser brilliancy of the eyed spots, in having u 
shorter tail, and in the want of spurs. In the youag, 
the plumage is of an vnrthygrey, marked with larp^ 
brown spotn aiid hands ; at the first month the plui 
age becomes more irregular, and the space upon tb> 
wings and tail, where tlie spots are to appear, i 
seen, they are still deprivetl of their lustre, and there 
is no trace of the pale circle. At the third moult 
the plumage of these beautiful birds attains its par- 
Jeciion and hiilliancy. 
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•ONGwTAILED POLfPLECTRON. 

Poiffple^ron cAafotfrtufiv— Tbmvinck. 

PIATE VII. 

' chalcnre, PolTplectron chalcurum, Temminck, 
Plancbes ColorUes^ 619. 

ird (Mffen fron'its congeners in wanting the 
^fKrts on the various parts of the plumage, 
ilso entirely of a more sombre shade, and 
n of the tail, which becomes lengthened 
nto the form of that of Argus. Temminck 
T ornithologist who has described and figur* 
I the specimen in the Parisian Museum, 
7ed for the copy, he tells us, was unique. 
, neck, breast, belly, and wings, are of an 
iwn ; the back, greater coverts, and scapu- 
' a reddish umber, having numerous waves 
I of black ; the tail, as we mentioned, is 
^r than in any of the others, and has not 
ranges, as it were, of feathers, is brown, 
A and violet reflections, and is mottled over 
ular spots of black. Each tarsus is armed 
sharp spurs. The total length of the spe- 
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Ora PUEASAKT, OB OIGANTIO AB6US. 
Argui giganteus^^TEUMivcK* 

PLATE Vni. 

iQen, Philoiophical TrantaeHons^ 55, p. 88.— L*Ar- 
uen, Buffon. — Argus Pheasant, Phasianus Argoa, 
'« General History, viii. p. 206. — ^L* Argus, Argus 
18, Temmmokf Pigeofu et Gallinacis, ii. 411.— 
r, iii, 679. 

superb bird presents a very singular form 
le Gallinaceous order, one which has puzzled 
lithologists into what genus it was to be 
intil Temminck thought of forming one to 
tself. It is chiefly remarkable for the super- 
t development of its plumage, particularly 
he wings ; while its colours, though possess- 
3 of the brilliant splendour of those which 

past, by a union of chaste tints and harmo- 
ending, produce an effect at once unique, 

and pleasing. 

lescriptions and figures were long imperfect, 
on of the skins being transmitted to £u* 
a mutilated state, the head and feet being 
anting, and the wings only being sent. It 
cribed in the Philosophical Transactions, and 
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alio in tboae of Batavia, b^ the Baron C 
from imperfect apecimena. Dr Latham ( 
information of his predeceaaora, and that i 
hilt) by Dr Buchanan, and his figare of 
Peacock, oviilently this bird, ia taken fro 
Herdwick'a drawings ; the deacription in 
edition of ButFon is extracted from the ] 
cal Tranaactiona. M. Temminck appea 
been Uje Erst to have described thia bird, 
ries of specimens received from Batavia, n 
aome other liirda of splendid plumage, thi 
article of commerce, and are exported as 
to different parts of dress, screens, or dr 
is a native of Sumatra, probably some ot' 
Indian islands, but principally of the pi 
Malaeca ; and although said, generally by 
gical writers, to iidiabit China and Chinee 
there exists no proof of specimens ha 
brought from thenc;e. 

In aizB the Argua ia not larger thai 
nary fowl, but tlie length to the end of thi 
tail feathers, la five feet three inchea, the 
ing of tbemaelves three feel eight inches, 
possible to convey any idea of the mar 
bleoding of the sbadea on many parts of 
and the following deacription will eerve 
indication of the colours. The throat, t) 
part of the neck, and the cheeks, are naked 
BO, having only a few black hairs dispem 
The head and back of the neck e 
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ifaort Telvety feathers. The lower part of the 
Mck, breast, belly, and thighs, are reddish brown, 
acfa feather regularly spotted with dull yellow and 
jhdc ; the upper part of the back, and lesser wing 
eoferts, are covered with large black spots, sepa- 
nted by a narrow line of an ochreous tint ; the up- 
per tail covers are of a clear ochreous yellow, with 
hnwn spots ; the longest of a paler tint, with the 
ipots thicker than upon the back, and of a reddish 
brown in the centre. The tail is of a deep chestnut, 
iprbkled with white spots, surrounded with a black 
liog. The wings, of which the secondaries are three 
times the length of the quills, being about two feet 
teQ inches long, from their unwieldy size, almost en- 
tirely deprive the bird of flight, but greatly accele- 
lUe its pace when running, and, acting as powerful, 
tails, famish it with a mode of transportation or 
escape, possessing great fleetness. The power of 
flying, however, adds M. Temminck, is not altoge- 
ther denied to it; it sometimes rises from the ground, 
bat the flight is always heavy, and kept up only for 
A short way, and upon these organs, and particularly 
upon the secondaries, is lavished the greater part of 
the beautiful adornment. When at rest, or not ex- 
cited, these spots are hardly visible, but when in the 
presence of his females, the wings are expanded and 
trailed upon the ground, displaying their beauties as 
the peacock exhibits his train, or the turkey his tail. 
At this time the tail is comparatively spread, and is 
raised erect. When it rests, it is carried in a line 
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ynth the body, and with the ti 
gether. 

The young males possesB none of the varied i 
ingB just now attempted to be described. Tbt 
of a uniform dull brown, spotted B'ld irr^ 
blotched, reddish -yellow, brown, and black. 
tlie fii'st moult, there is still no appearance o 
ocellated spota. Tlie shafis of the festhera c 
winir< are black, the quills are of a dull brown, cli 
with a line on the iimer webs, and marked to' 
the tip with black and brown spots ; the seconi 
■re of a uniform hrown on the inner webii, bi 
oater ones have a ground of brownish -yellow, 
black wavy hands, and the part where the oce 
spots are to appear are marked with black crei 
Bnrrounded with chestnut. After the second t 
nil the colours of the adult acquire a regular i 
bution ; after the third, they are still better de 
the sLowy spots are small, of au irregular form 
much less numrrous than in the adults; and it 
until after the fourth moult, that the shades ai 
their perfect brilliancy, and the markings the 
gularity". 

The female is still less known than the 
Among the birds sent from abroad, those of 
tmsive plumage are seldom included, and 
commerce is the object, even a reiterated n 
fails In procuring the wished for specimens, 
thirty nudea, Temminck thought himself ioii 
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tring two females. Like the male, the head 
spart of the neck is naked, a thick short 
ivere the top of the head, stretching down 
e neck, where it gradually lengthens, and as- 
he form of feathers : these parts are of a 
b grey. The lower part of the neck, breast, 
ler parts of the back, are of a chestnut red ; 
T part of the back, rump, lesser wing coverts, 
le of the tul, have, upon a yellowish-brown 
numerous black transverse bands, some large, 
era narrow in the form of zigzags ; the tail, 
las no long feathers, as in the male, folds to* 
and forms an angle like that of a hen ; it is 
>wnish chestnut, Taried with spots and black 
but the most remarkable difference is in the 
ries ; in the male we found them to be two 
inches long, in this sex they are only about 
inches, and possess neither the development 
ith, nor the ocellated spots so conspicuous 
ther. They are of a blackish brown, marked 
lall and irregular bands of ochrey yellow, 
habits of this singular bird are yet a point of 
Qterest in Ornithology. They are swd not 
e well in a state of confinement, and we be* 
ye never been brought alive to this country, 
icubation and breeding are equally unknown. 
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Gencb GALLUS, — Bsissoif. 

Modern ornithologists have properly 
the birds generally known nnder the title 
from the Pheasants, with which they wen 
united, and have retitored to lliem Griuton's 
cieat title of Gallas Thus restricted, th( 
tinguislied from tlie pheasants, hy the cm 
head being naked, and the skin hem); rsi 
flpsh) elongation, (ailed the comb, aeminiini 
forms in different species, and by the bi 
loner mandibles havini; fleshy lohes or v 
the tad being generally carried erect con 
two planes folded together at a nharp a 
m the males liavini^ the centre feithers 
and falling gracefully oier the others Th 
of the neck and hifter part of the hack ai 
verts assumeapartitularform andareeithf 
hackled or truncated in either stale thei 
amply supplied. They aie all natives of 
Ler islands, froqiienting the forest and jung 
are polygamous, and very pugnacious regai 
females, proclaiming their victory and pro 
B loud and piercing Toice. The plumai 
males is brdlisnt, of the female dull and un 
and there is often a considerable disparity 
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It is from these birds that we are indebted for the 
(iomestic poultry of our fjarm-yards. Many native 
spedes are at the present time known, and we con- 
sider it very difficult to determine which is the di- 
rect origin of our reclaimed fowls. They may have 
leacbed their present state from a mixture of many, 
bot inth Temminck we are inclined to give the pre- 
ference to two species, the Gallus giganteus and 
Bankiva, both natives of Java, on account of the do- 
OMstic females bearing the greatest resemblance to 
tfaoee in a wild state, by the similarity of the form 
ttd structure of the feathers, and by the males of 
those possessing the greatest development of como 
aid wattles. The first of these birds may be now 
described: 



GIGANTIC COCK. 
Galltis gigarUetUf — ^Temminck. 

The description of M. Temminck is founded up- 
on the notices which have been given by Dampier 
and Marsden, the only portion of the bird which he 
had seen being the leg and foot, of which he gives a 
plate in his Natural History of Gallinaceous Birds. 
There is a specimen in the Edinburgh Museum said 
to be wild from Sumatra, of a large size, and to 
which, in several particulars, the large breed of cocks 
in this country bear considerable resemblance, par- 
ticularly in the comb, which extends backwards in a 
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line with tbe eyea, and is thick, slightly raised, and 
upon the top rounded, and as it were cut off. The 
throat is litire, and there are two wattlei from th( 
ander mandibles of comparatively smal] eize. Th( 
head, neck, and upper part of the hark is coiere( 
with pale golden -reddish hackles, which Bpring abK 
slightly before the bare space of the throat. Thi 
centre of the back and lesser wing-coverts are dee] 
chestnut, the feathera with the webs disunited, ^ 
hackles covering the rump, and base of the tail pali 
reddish- yellow, long and bending down. Tail ver 
ample and entirely of a glossy green. Greater wing 
coverts glossy-green, secondaries and quills tritl 
outer webs pale reddish-yellow. The whole unde 
parts deep glossy blackish green, with strong reflei 
tions, and having tbe base of the feathers deep ches 
nut, which occasionally appear? and makes thei 
parts seem mottled and interrupted. The height i 
this specimen fi:om the ground is about 2 feet i i 
2 feet i inches. 

The cocks with ample crests upon the head, fi< 
toes ; tbe rumpless cock, and those of very varied c 
lours, appear chiefly to have arisen from the vario 
drcumatanccB attending domestication and crossin 
The most pleasing of these are specioienswiihasiipi 
aiiuiidaat creat and auricular feaihem. Tbe crest 
composed of narrow hackled featliers, which gn 
erect trom tbe bead, but fall down in graceful curr 
and are sometimes so long a" to overhang and shsdi 
the eyes. In many parts this breed is much en! 
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vHtedy and is esteemed in proportion as the colours 
of the body and crest can be got most conspicuonsly 
eontnsted, a black body vdth white crest, and the 
fevvTM, ke. Other fency breeds are also frequent- 
If seen in the Dutch Pencilled Fowl, pure white 
ipitted with black, the Siberian Fowl, having long 
trfti of feathers springing from the lower jaws and 
hnging down, and the Barbary Fowl, of a pale dun 
coloor, and having the feathers of the neck very am- 
ple and spotted with black. A more singular anomaly 
socors in those with five toes, generally called Dork- 
bg Fowls from being found and bred in most abun- 
thnee in the neighbourhood of Dorking in Surry. This 
nee is easily continued, and seems analogous either 
titbe six-fingered or six-toed individuals of man- 
Und, or to the dogs with the additional claws. They 
>B much esteemed, are generally pure white, and 
glow to a large size ; Dr Latham records one which 
weighed almost fourteen pounds. A still more ano- 
Bialons race occurs perhaps in those without a tail, 
the Rumpless or Persian Cock, but we have also 
iBces analogous to them in the tailless races of dogs 
•nd cats. 

There are three races of cocks, however, whose 
daim to actual distinction of species is not very well 
or satisfactorily ascertained, the G. morio, having 
the periosteum of the bones black, and the comb, 
wattles, and skin of a dull purple. It has received the 
name of Negro and Blackamoor Cock, but I believe 
b scarcely to be seen in the poultry-yards of this 
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country. TLe other two varieties aiB more frp> 
seen, btiiI are kuown sa the Silky Cock {G. li 
aiid the Friealand Cock (G. crispus). Tlie drs 
luiiick in inclioed to cunKiiler dietinct. It i 
in Japan and China, and is sold to Europeu 
rarity. In tliia country it crosses easily n 
vhlte doQieatic poultry, Bod a breed ha.T 
featliura lees disunited and eilky is the conse 
It is a curious fact, that the perioateum and 
this bird are of lile Hauie dork colour with 1 
theG.n]orio,nhile the flesh ia remarkably wbil 
size is rather small, the plumage of the puros 
the feathers having the webs disunited are of 
appearance and IVel, and the comb and wat' 
of a laky purple. The Friesland or Creste 
has all the feathers as it were turned the wroi 
they stand nemly at right angles with thi 
The general colour of the plumage is white, I 
ofien seed varied like the other domestic rai 
also occurs in a domesticated state in Java i 
matra, but Tctnmtni'k thiiiks it a diiiCinct 
and peculiar to some parts of the ludiau 
yet unexplored. We, liowever, think this U 
bable, than that the two previously uieutiu 
separate in their origin, as we meet with an 
variations in ih(> hair of animals, whicli we I 
belong to one race. 

It is from a better known species that the 
Bautams appears to have sprung; the G. 1 
of Teniminck, whidi we have represented in 
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nette accompanying this volume. It will stand as 
the 

BANKIVA COCK. 

G€Ultu bankiva — ^Temminck. 
(See Vignette Title-page.) 

Coq et Poule Bankiva, Temminckj Pigeons et GallinaeiSt 

ii. p. 86 Gallus Bankiva, and Ayam utan or Brooga, 

TransacHons of lAnnean Society^ xiii. p. 135. and 319.~- 
Javan Cock, Latham^ General History, vol. viii. p. 166^-- 
Galliu Bankiva, Illustrations of Ornithology, plate 150. 

Many Bantams so nearly resemble this bird, that 
diere would be great difficulty in making a distinc- 
tion. Around the eyes and the throat is bare, the 
comb is ample, with an irregular outline, and narrow 
lengthened lobes arise from the crown, and two wattles 
ipring from the lower mandible. The head, back, 
lod sides of the neck surrounding the bare skin up- 
on the throat and the rump, are covered with long 
liackles of a clear and brilliant golden-orange. Be- 
W the hackles the upper part of the back is bluish- 
black, and the centre with the lesser wing-coverts 
are of a rich deep chestnut, the webs of the feathers 
quite disunited. The greater coverts are steel-blue: 
the secondaries of the same colour, with a broad 
margin of chestnut, the quills brownish-black, edged 
with pale reddish-yellow. The tail is black, with 
rich green and blue reflections, the whole under parts 
are black. 
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There is another bird, of which we have seen three j 
orfour specimens, very closoly allied to this, but ce^ 
Uinly diitiiict. The specimeos alluded to were il 
from the continent of India. In sijte they were ra- 
ther larger than what we caaeiUer the true G. ban- 
kira. The following is a description of one of 

Comb large, denlaCed iipnn its frontal margin, aa 
oval lengthened wattle at tlie base of each lower man- 
dible, the cheeks, throat, base, and fore part of the 
neck terminatiDg in a point bare uf feathers. Crown 
of the head surrounding the comb yellowiah-bromi, 
changing into golden ochraceoua- yellow, the colour 
of the exterior margin of the hackles, and moat pre- 
dominating;. These cover the whole back and sidei 
of the neck. Each hackle has a black centre, and 
is rather abruptly a." it were worn off at the lip. The 
fore part of the neck is of a steel-blae surrounding 
the naked akin, the feathers rounded and solid. Un- 
der this the breast, belly, and lower part of the back 
IB covered with hackles of a clear reddish- yellow on 
the outer margins, the centres of a cbeetnui-brown, 
having the same form at the lip wiih those of the 
neck, and becoming broader as they reach ihe lower 
part of the body. On the Bhouldora the margins of 
the small feathers are of a pale golden -yellow, the 
centres chestnut-brown, edged on each aide with 
black. As ibey approach the long liaiiging secon- 
daries the margins become darker, and the centiei 
only chestnut, nearly similar to those on the breart- 
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wer part of the back, rump, and part of the 
ts, the hackles are broad, the centres solid 
k, glossed with green, steel-blue, and pur- 
s of them Tor^ lengthened or pendulous* 
i and secondaiies black, glossed with steel- 
greater coverts chestnut on the outer webs. 
I vent black. Tail nearly like that of the 
fowl, perhaps a little more horizontal, centre 
ngest, curved and bending out. The larger 
ts steel-blue, broad, curved, and bending 

s we refer the Grallus Turcicus of Brisson^ 
of Turkey. The true Bantams, so called 
I name of the town in Java, are distin- 
»y the plumed legs, a variation incident on- 
tivation and domestication. A still more 
ce is known under the title of the Gallup 

this is extremely diminutive, but nearly of 
i colours, and is much cultivated among 
ders. There is a club in the vicinity of 
who compete and give prizes to those who 
in producing the smallest breed. 

seem to be the principal cultivated races of 
efnl birds. Innumerable crosses are, how- 
side according to the taste of fanciers, re- 
) both for their beauty and deformity. The 
' them all, and the claim of some to distinc- 
lowever still in a certain obscurity, and will 
' continue so. 
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The coclt in Home of its v 
very early period, but we have no traces how V 
introduced to Greece or Southern Europe. Il 
a figure at the public sliows of the Greeks ani 
matis, who have preserved records of it upon 
coioage, and in tlieir mythology hsve dedicatw 
Apollo, Mercury, ^aculapiuH and Mara, i 
Roman banquets it was nlso for a while a proi 
diah ; the finest were fattened in the Island of . 
whose inhabitants were proud of their ancc 
feeding, and that island, with Rhodes, also pre 
the best and boUlest at the public fighti- 
fnilk, and darkness, were said to be the grnt i 
ef the art ; 



Jtfartrii 

and the modem art of cramming, with all it« 
ties, was also perhaps resorted to ; for a law i 
terwards made, ihftt no one should bring to h'r 
more than one fowl, and tlint this should ndll 
crammed nor forcibly fattened. 

In later days a certain superstition is attac 
the cock and the various periods at which hei 
bis crowing dispels all spirils, whether good or 
Wliethcr in sea or fire, in earth or air. 

The ghost in Hamlet " ftded at the crowing 

cock," and the idea has ever been a fiivourt 
with puuta and romances, and is frequently 
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ttnBt in getting rid of the many mysterious forms 
ich the embeUishment of their story required, 
iog the season of the Welsh ceremony of the 
an or cock-crowing, the cock was supposed to 
t this power through the night to the utmost ex- 
an old opinion finely described by Shakspeare : 

Some say that ever against that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour^s hirth is celebrated. 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long ; 
And then, they say, no spirit walks abroad ; 
The nights are wholesome ; then no planets strike ; 
No fairy takes ; nor witch has power to charm. 
So hallowed and so gracious is the time. 

It the most disgraceful purpose of luxury, fa- 
lable amusement, or whatever it may be termed, 
hich this noble bird has been subjected, is that 
ock-fighting. It is generally allowed to have 
a Grecian institution, and at its commencement 
ive been held in the estimation of a rite entirely 
ions and political. By degrees its serious cha- 
sr became lessened^ and it was practised with all 
xuelties, and the zest heightened by the gam- 
I propensities of its greatest supporters. It is 
losed to have been introduced to this country in 
dme of the Csesars^ and became a royal pastime. 
Qdia it has also been long known, and perhaps 
ed to a greater extent than among any other 
»le, whole fortunes and properties being staked, 
even wives and children risked, upon the event 
!ie contest. In England, with what was called 
rowing at cocks/* it formed a prominent part in 
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the amusementa of Sh rove-Tuesday, till sc 
tbeconnneacement of 1700. It waa perinUl 
public Hchoola bb an amusemeut to ihe l 
preceptor, in soine iostancea, being obliged t 
the rictina, which served to lessen the ex 
these ioatitationa, by collecting a certain rei 
for each cock which nas prod uced ; and in a 
the north of Scotland, according to the last 
cal Account, the achool master's perquisites 
cock-Gghtiag dues, equal to one quarter's 
of each scholar. 

Throwing at cocks is perhaps lees knon 
following description is girea by Brand, in 
resting popdar antiquities : — " The owne 
cock trains his bird for some lime before 
Taesday, and throws a stick at him himself, 
to prepare him for the fatal day, by accuatoi 
to watch the threatened danger, and, by i 
aside, to avoid the fatal blow. He holds 
Ticlim on the spot marked out by a cord 6x 
leg, at a distance of nine or leu yards, so 
out of the way of the stick himself. Ano 
is marked, at the distance of twenty-two j 
the person who throws to stand upon. He 
sk^s or throws for twopence, and wins the 
he can knock him down, and run up and c 
before the bird recovers hia legs. In 1680 
tom was sanctioned io the environs of LoD' 
the proceeds applied to the poor-rates." 

A hen was also sometimes made use of ii 



pndridiculons pastime of this period — "Thresh- 
B Hen. " 

le to shroving ga Ihreah the M lien, 
n gWe it thy men. 

Tvsser. 

" The Hen," sBys Brand, " was hung at a fellow's 

bick, who bas also eome horae bells about him ; the 

I mt of the fellows are blinded, and have boughs in 

ir hands, with which they chase this fellow with 

ftben about some large court or small enclosure, 

Bifellow with bis hen and bells shifting as well as 

, they foUon' the sound, aud aometimes bit 

■ aDd his ben; at other times, if he can get be- 
e of them, they thrash one another right fa- 

rf»ly. When the hen was killed, it was boiled 

■ liKcon, and store of pancakes and fritters are 

w economical purposes there a no bird used to 
me extent. Amoog all nations it in most ex- 
rely reared, and we believe is one of the only 
IS where artificial means have been attempted 
■ Egyptians have practised this 
IT of rearing poultry with the greatest nicety, 
n the ediflcea heated by flues, and constructed 
u purpose only, from 40,000 to 50,000 chickens 
1 be hatched at once. This was attempted to 
bttroduced into various parts of Europe by 
', but with only partial success, and within 
B few years an establishment to a considerable 
Went was tried in London. The tempemtute of 
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modern Europe is, howerer, too yariable, u 
greHteat itelioaoy in tie manHgemeiit of the i 
necessary. 

Among tlie birds belonging to this groop 
generally knonm, and remarkable for the bee 
their plamage, we may fi 
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THE BRONZED COCK. 

dUlus aneu9 — CaviEiu 

PLATE IX. 

Osq bronz^ ; Gallus seneus, Temminck, Planches Coloriees^ 

p. 374. Male. 

r 

This beautifiil bird seems first to have been ^^ 
gsred in the Planches Colorizes from a single speci- 
tr Hen sent from the interior of Sumatra by M. Diard. 
I It IB rather lai^er than the Bankiva cock. The comb 
F ^ very large, and with an unbroken edge. The 
cieeks and throat are bare, and from the base of 
csdi lower mandible there is a small thick wattle ; 
^ whole of these parts are bright red. Tlie fea- 
thers of the head, neck, and upper part of the back, 
^ slightly lengthened, but do not take the usual 
*^^ hackle shape, and are of a metallic green, with 
^lliant reflections. The plumes are of deep and 
'^cfa purple, and are edged with a broad border ot 
P^Ie lake. The tail is ako purple, with bright me- 
^^ic green reflections. The throat, breast, and the 
^ole under parts, are of a deep black, shaded witli 
^farple, and in some lights with a greenish tingfr 
Our next Plate represents 
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Gallvi /iiTpalua — Teh 



0>q nvnin-iilas; Galliia furcalus, Temminck, HUl 
iwelle dei Callinacii, W. p. %\.~FI. ColoriUt, p 
GalluB JttYonicua, Horsjield. 

This cnrioua Cock was first dearribed by M.* 

minck in 1813. It ia nearly two feet in lenglJilii 
the extremity of tbe tail. The cheeks are bare, ilx 
head funiished ivith a simple entire comb, and ik, 
tbroat with a single large wattle springing from tl 
centre : they are all bright red. The head, i 
and upper part of tbe back, are remarkable, fromlU 
short and rounded form of tbe feathers : the ceofl 
of these feathers ia of a deep metallic blue, nlJ 
shades towards the edges to a golden-^een, i 
tbe extremities tbey are finished with 
of very deep black. The feathers of tbe lower| 
of the back and tail-coverts lengthened i 
are of a deep black in the centre, an< 
with a narrow stripe of pale yellow: those f(i| 
the wing-coverts are of the same form, hot tl 
narrow border is of a rich orange-red: thel 
under parts are deep black, Tbe tail is « 
carried more in a line with the body tl 
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to l>a-ve a Blightly forked form : ihe large han^ng 
f«slriers are of a rich metallic green, tinged 
steel-blue. The bill, legs, and feel, are yellow. 

^ he lien baa a circle round the e^ es only, naked 
""^ of B lirid tint : the head and back part of the 
ifittt are brown, and above each eye there is a 
'^Q etreak : the back and idng-corerts are of a dull 
E^^o, with golden reflections, each feather having a 
ireyish-brown margin : the greater coverts an 
, Widariea are black, with greenish refleclione, waved 
^ tranavemely with yell o wish -brown, and having the 
^.''^ entirely of that colour; the tul and wings brown, 
« feathers of the former edged with pale reddish, 
Kivholeof the under parts are grey, the tips of the 
a the breast tipped with a deeper tint ; the 
tt and legs are brown. 

is said to be very abundant in Java, and 
ny be often seen during the day upon the edgea 
of the woods and jungles, but possesaeB the lame 
wary diipositiun of ita congeners and the pheasants, 
and upo[i the least alarm runs for cover. Tem- 
minck observes that they are not kept in a domestic 
state, but that they occasionally breed with the Wrae 
hens — a curious fact, and showing the uncertainty 
n-iib which the true origin is clouded. The cry 
may be expressed, he says, by the syllables co-crek. 
The last that we shall here notice, is still more 
remarkable in the fonn of the neck and back fea- 
thers, which are completely separated in their form 
and colour from all the othen. It is 
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PLATE XI. Male XII. Fem4l». 

Coq sauvagG, Sannerafi India, ii. pis. Si. & S5 Pi 

GalluB, Lalh. Index Oniithologicua — Coq et Poi 
nerat, Temminck, Pigeons el Gallinacfei, ii. p 
' Ftanches Cotoriiea, pla. 232, 233 — Sonnetat'a Wt 
Latham's General HietOTy, voL viii. p. 161. flj 

Sohnerat's Cock has been i1edicated>] 
Temminck to its dhcoveren The first no: 
find of ii which can be trusted, is in the Vo; 
India by tliat traveller, under the title of Wild 
and asserting it aa the probable stock from lA 
our domestic races have arisen. The veryfl 
ference of the structure of the plumage, ll 
renders this moat improbable ; and none of 
mesticated races in India bear the least resei 
to it. It ie a native of the continent of Indii 
biting the higher wooded districts, particiili 
dostan, where, among English sportsmen, I 
of Jungle Fowl ; and specimens Qj 
to the Bankiva cock, are much the 
collections in 1 
equal to an ordinary domestic fowl, the p 
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more slender and graceful : the comb is \Brg(\ 
th an unequal margin; and double wattles 
x>m the base of the under mandibles. But 
St singular part in the plumage is in the form 
ihaft in all the long hackled feathers : those of 
k, wing and tail coverts have a dark greyish 
, but the shafU are of a bright golden orange, 
he centre and at the tip dilate into a flat homy 
inilar to what is seen in the wings and tail of ' 
lemian Wax- wing. They will, however, be bet- 
erstood by the accompanying representations 





form. Their appearance is both singular and 
il. The centre of the back, the throat, breast, 
dd thighs, are of a deep and rich grey, ha- 
) shafts and edges of a paler tint. The tail 
ich and deep green : the feathers which im- 
ly succeed the long hackles of a rich purple, 
vith a pale yellow, and those immediately 
ing of a golden-green, edged with grey, the 
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Genus PHASIANUS, Auctorum. 

THE RINGwNECKED PHEASANT. 

P/Huianus torquattu, — ^Temminck. 

PLATE XIII. 

^^n h collier ; Phasianus torquatus, Temminck^ Pigeons 
et GallinaceeSi ii. p. 327. 

WjTH this bird we enter the genus Phasianus, 
* it is now restricted by modem ornithologists, 
•onnerly the birds which we have just left were in- 
•hided in it, and another group which we shall reach 
^ having described a few of the more mteresting 
^ typical forms of that now before us. 

The Pheasants may generally be characterized by 
laving the bill rather strong, the upper mandible 
onvex, and naked at the base : the nostrils are la- 
sral, and covered with a cartilaginous scale. The 
sad is clothed with feathers, but the region of 
18 eyes, for a considerable space, is covered with a 
iked verrucose skin, generally of a bright vermi- 
im. The wings are short, but firm and compact, 
he tail is remarkably long, generally wedge-shaped. 
he feet have the anterior toes united by a mem* 
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bnoe to tbe first joint. The hind toe is ariici 
upon tie tarsus, which, in the males, is fum 
with a Btrong conical sharp spur. The pluma 
tlie male is generally of the most brilliant tints, 
tlieir liabils, the Pheasants exhibit all tbe chara 
of the Tasorial birds : they live on fruits and t 
and tbe larger seeds, are remarkably active upoi 
ground ; and though their short and concave v 
prevent them from taking a long and sustained B 
their power is sufficient to carry them away 
ordinary d&ngers ; while in the form of the tail 
rump feathers, or upper tail-coverta, we find the i 
ftiliieaa which we have seen to be eo extraordiii 
developed in the peacock, turkey, and cocks. 

For our first illustration, and as typical of 
group, we have selected the Common PheasAnl 
miliar to every one, and universally admired 
the ricliness and beauty of his plumage- It is 
generally admitted that the Pheasant was origi 
introduced into Europe from the banks of the 
sis •, a river in Chalchis in Asia Minor. The Gn 
in the ascent of the stream, were attracted by 
beauty; and the bird Iwing so easily domestici 
a valuable addition to the luxury of themaelvea 
the Romans was soon secured, and rapidly estei 
itself over the southern counlriea of Europe. 1 
appeared at the expensive and superabundant re] 
ef the ancients, and for a time bore the palm foi 
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^Ity; and Heliogobalus in his ostentation is sud to 
We fed the lions of his menagerie with them. The 
Pheasant may be said to have been originally re- 
ttiicted to the Asiatic continent, extending over the 
greater part of it, and reaching to China and the 
eoafines of Tartary. Now, however, it is much 
Bore extended, and its facility of domestication, and 
kidy constitution, suit it for almost every country. 
It is even abundant in Siberia, where the inhabitants 
idiHrn their caps with its plume ; and one of the 
Governors of St Helena succeeded in almost natu- 
i^ng it to the more barren soil of that island* 
hi the greater part of Europe it is completely na- 
t<mlized ; and we have heard of its introduction to 
North America, where it will certainly thrive. We 
^ not aware of any similar attempt having been 
^"'^e in either Africa or New Holland. In the 
'^tter we should have little doubt of its success ; but 
^'^ climate of Africa we should consider as one of 
^6 most unpropitious for its establishment. We 
^ in greater uncertainty of the time of its intro- 
duction into Great Britain than of its original dis- 
^very. They are mentioned in Echard's History 
^ England as worth only 4d. in 1299. Two hun- 
^fed made part of the great feast of Archbishop 
Neville, about the middle of 1 400 ; and in the re- 
flations of the fifth Earl of Northumberland, begun 
U| 1512, we find their value increased to 16^d. each. 
Ijpon the Scottish border and high Cheviot range 
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they rauat havp been early abnndant ; for in the o'.i 
ballad of the Field ur Otterbourne, we have 

The roo full reketes there acne rinnea, ^H 

To make the game luid glee ; ^^M 

The Fawkon and tho Feaaunl both, ^H 

Among the haltea on hee. ^* 

The markinga and varying end epiendid hues 
t!ie plumage of llie male PheaBant are ao well knov 
and have been so ofleo celebrated, that any detaili 
description will be uiinecesBary. Pope's poetical d 
BcriplioQ is exieiiHively known : that of another, pe 
haps lesB frequently quoted, will give some idea 
Lis Bplendid appearance : 

Splendid hie fbnn, his ejea of fiaming gold 
Two fiery rings of living Bcnrlet hold; 
His arching neck a varying hesuty ibown, 
Now rich with aiure, now with cmorald glows; 
His swelling broBBt with glos^j purple ehiiies, 
Cheatnnt his back, and wared with ebon lines. 
To hia broad wings gay huea their radiance lend. 
His mail-clad legs two kniglitly spurs defend. 

In this country we have, however, Pheasants whii 
exhibit a narked difference in the want or preseni 
of the pure and conspicaous white ring which ei 
circles the neck. These, by aportamen, and mat 
omithologistB, have been considered as varieties oi 
ly; while Temminck, who compared native ap 
cimens of each, thinks them completely diatinc 
Out of India they breed freely together, and it is in 
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pMBibla to deeide tb« question from any series which 
eodd be procured frotti the preserves of this coun- 
try; and we possess Indian specimens of the ringed 
bird only. We shall therefore menticm the reasons 
for separating them wbidi the above-mentioned na- 
taalist has pointed out, stating, at the same time, 
Ihtt we consider his opinion to be correct, and that 
As differences evidently appear more marked than 
k many allied birds which have universally been 
idonwledged distinct. 

The ringed pheasant chiefly inhabits the forests of 

Gyna, where the common species is also abundant, 

kt in this natural state they never breed together. 

Hm eggs of llie ringed bird also differ : they are of 

I pale bluish-green, marked with small blotches of 

1 deeper dnt ; while those of the common pheasant 

KB of an olive white % and without any spots. The 

ringed pheasant in its wild state, is always of a lesser 

fBKf the extreme length never exceeding two feet 

ivs inches, and the tail itself is much shorter in pro* 

firtion to the body. The head is of a whitish fawn 

iskmry tinted with bluish-green ; and above each eye 

Aere are two white lines, forming a sort of eyebrow. 

The markings on the back are different and smallei , 

^ the rump feathers shew the same peculiar tine 

Which the mixture of fawn and greenish-blue ex- 

itibita ; and, lastly, the white ring broadest upon the 

Hdes of the neck, is a mark vdiich never can be mis- 

* This maybe seen in any part where the two breeds es^ 
bt together. 
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taken. The female atao differs in her lesser siae, an 
romparative length of the tail. The ground coloB 
of the plumago ia brown. Tliere are no dark spot 
□poii the breast, and the hairing of the tail is veq 
distinctly marked : bat what Temminck has obBerrH 
to be the principal distinction in the female, is a litlfi 
band of thick and hlack feathers, which runs a fiiati 
way under each e^e, and which he thinks is wantiii| 
ia the other. 

The common pheasant does not mucli differ iaill 
markings from tho.><e uf the mixed hreed we are w 
customed to see, except in the entire want of tin 
TiDg, and the peculiar tint upon the bead and nunp 
but it w longer by five or sis inches than the olbef 
extending to three feet. 

Of the liabits of these birds in a natural state, m 
Unow little in reahty, but have no reason to doiili 
their similarity to those exhibited in our own cuud 
try ; and the deep matted jungles of India, parties 
larly where water abounds, must be their favouri) 
resort. In their natuiakzed state, woods with a thic 
utideigrowtb of brush, brambles, long grass, &c. an 
interspersed nitli open glades, which some litll 
stream refreshes, and the sun enlivens, are their dt 
light during the daj, and whence they run morain 
and evening to the open skirts, where some favourit 
food abounds. It is in their way ti) such feedin 
ground, that they are so easily secured by unqui 
llfied persons, for, never taking flight unless dv 
turbed, they nip and thread their way through the* 
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teagled brakes, and leave passages which are easily 

■(■liiiguished by the practised eye of the poacher. 
During the winter months the pheasant goes regu- 

My to roost> and the abundance of a preserve may 
be ascertained about twilight, by the noise 
liluch the males make in flying up to their perch. 
Daring summer, however, and when moulting, they do 
lot tree, but squat among the long grass and cover, of- 
InBg themselves in this way an easy prey to another 
An of enemies, polecats, foxes, &c. When pheasants 
■inumerous, Mr Selby observes, ^^ the males are in 
fBMral found associated during the winter, and sepa- 
nle from the females ; and it is not until the end of 
March that they allow the approach of the latter 
vitbont exhibiting signs of displeasure, or at least of 
^difference. At the above mentioned time, the 

[ nie assumes an altered appearance ; the scarlet of 
b cheeks, and around his eyes, acquires additional 
4epth of colour, and he walks with a more measured 
itep, with his wings let down, and with his tail car- 
Bed in a more erect position. Being polygamous, 
know takes possession of a certain beat^ from whence 
■s drives every male intruder, and commences his 
mowing, attended with a peculiar clapping of the 
^gs, which answers as the note of invitation to the 
^er sex, as well as of defiance to his own." 

During summer, the favourite food of the phea- 
^ts are tender shoots of the potato and other 
Pl^ts, and insects with their larvae ; as the au- 
^Qnan advances, the ripening grains of all kinds are 



abundant, anil tlie anipli> store uf wild fruiEa and b«r 
Ties which oature has every where proridpd, rendd 
thia their time of feastingp. Ah winter &pproachei,tlKj 
are reduced to lesa various ^e, and resort to (he U- 
lows in search of roots, and to the lamipfields;ind 
Mr Selby bsH reraarkedj that the roots of the txA 
bona crowfoot {Ranunculus bulbosus), and «f ll|| 
garden tulip, are both much sought after. TbdEtt- 
ter they omit no opportunity of obtaining, and wbid^ 
by means of tlie bill and feet, they are almost certul 
to reach, however deep it may Iw buried. In extenan 
preaervea, during tliis season, they are always rc^ 
larly fed, and know the feeding hour and trail of thi 
keeper correctly, and by tliia means they are pre 
vented from straying. The most successful and h 
vourite food at these times is peas or grain. In lb 
south of England, the breeding of pheasants for tbi 
supply of preserves, is carried on to a great eztenl 
snd on thin account the bird can almost never be aee 
except in an artiGcial state ; for being turned out of lb 
noTHing' houses early in the season, and fed and muM 
in the covers for the winter's batteau, they are sing 
gish and lazy, quite fearless, and can afford air 
thing but sport to one accustomed to follow gun 
in their wild and natural haunts. The slaughter ■ 
theseshooting meetings ia sometimes so immense, tb* 
the game can scarcely be made use of, and they wra< 
formerly much more wanton on the Continent ihu 
in England. 

In perhaps the largest game establishment o 
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days, and conducted in a most magnificent 
that of Chaatilliy 54,678 head of yarious 
were killed in one year; and during a pe* 
of thirty-two years, 12,304 is the lowest num- 
that was obtained. In the same course of years 
munber of pheasants killed was 86, 193, averaging 
ly 2700 yearly. In Germany, there were some 
scarcely iAferior in massacre. A party of ten 
Bohemia are said to have killed in two days, with- 
a limited extent, above 950 pheasants, besides 
1200 partridges ; and in another part of Ger-^ 
', twelve sportsmen, if such a name is applicable 
li diem, killed in one day of fourteen hours, 39,000 
[Ind of game, of which pheasants bore a proportion, 
the Christmas batteaa in England, 800 to 1000 
of game is a frequent daily amount, the greater 
than of which are hares and pheasants. From these 
idea may be formed of the extent to which 
and turning out is carried. 
The pheasant is subject to considerable variety of 
Ihmage. Like most of the gallinaceous birds, as we 
' k»s already mentioned, the female assumes the plum- 
igs of the male, and those in this state should be kill- 
ed or expeUed the preserves, as with the livery, they 
iiiaine a disposition at war with their own race. They 
Vtty in being mottled with white, or becoming en- 
vely of that colour ; and Temminck is of opinion 
«tt in such cases the change is owing to disease in 
^<nae of their functions, and mentions that persons 
^i)o have long had the charge of a pheasantry, have 
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knonn tlie white birds resume all their former brv^gJT^.-' 

of plumage, efter continuing for years in llw^Llji 
stale. There is another very beauliM ^arieiys''^— v^ , 
of late years lias become extremely common in S^'^M" ^ 
land, and has received the appellation of Bohemil' 
Pheasant. The grunnd shade of the plui 
<.-omes of a rifh gi-eeo cream colour, but the hea 
retains its gloasy tint, and the black tips 
ings on the breast and belly, and back, appear ei 
more conspicuous than in the ordinary state. Thiil 
state may occur from a modiGcation of the s 
CBUi^es which influence the change in the white ra-l 

The pheasant Bometimes also crosses with the do- 
mestic foivl. Temminck mentions this as requinDg 
great attention to accomplish ; but where poultry ia 
kept upon the borders of a wood abounding with phffi- 

sants, it occaaioually happens, and would do so per- 
haps more frequently, if ferourable op poit unities t-r- 
curred ; a specimen in our own possession, exhihtt- 
iiig all the mixed characters, was procured in a wild 
state. M. Temminck also records a solitary instaDca 
of a mule between the female common pheasant and 
male golden pheaiant, which exhibited a curious 
but splendid mixture ; all his endeavours, how- 
ever, to procure a second specimen were iueffecttuiL 
The common pheasant breeds also Ireely with the 
ringed bird, and the offspring is productive. This bss 
been considered hy many as a proof that these two 
birds were identical, but in the whole of this orderi 
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respondmg one among qnadrapedii thit bir 
icb more extended modification, and can 
e taken aa a criterion except inTeiyoppo- 
icee. 

an now examine another very beautiful 
▼ery much allied in form to that we ha?e 
describing. It is 




DIABD-S PHEASANT. 

Fhiuiania twriiealor, — Vieillot. 

PLATE XIV. MiLB.— XV. Feuale. 

--'u -nicolor, Phasianus Tenicoloi, VieiUot, Gil 
iiu.pl. 206 — TemtiiiiKk,Pbmebea ColorUm 
. Female, pi. 493. 

This beBatifnl pheasant was Srst noticed by M> 
Diard, who procured a specimen which liad been 

imported to Batavia, and i» first figured and de- 
scribed by M. Vieillot in his Gallery, and since I7 
M. Temmitif k, who hsH al^so added the portrait of the 
female, both of which have been used for theacconi- 
panying il lustra lions. It is a native of Japan, fre- 
quenting the woods, according- to Seiboldt, and pos- 
^essini; the manners and hahits of the common bird. 
Diai'd's pheasant is nearly of the aize and form of 
the common naturalised breed, but the (ail is some- 
what shorter in proportion. The naked space of 
the cheeks is bright scarlet. The bead and upper 
part of the neck are of a golden green, with vjolel 
reflections; the throat and fore part of the neck of 
a lively blue ; lower part of the neck, breast, and 
upper parts of the body, of a deep green, with a 
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THE fl4RKED-TAILED PHEASANT. 

, PiojioniH luperiut, — Latuam. 

PLATE XVI. 

Baircd-tailed Pheasant, Latham's General HisloTy, voL 
yiii. p. 19(3.— Phaaianus superbufi, Faisan aupetbc, ~ 
mine*, Figaons el Gallinac^, ii. 33S — Ffliaan venere 
maniu Tensratiu, Temnanek, Planohet Caloriiet, ^i. I 

*SB. r 

From Temmmck's own shewing, this is the Pha- 

sianua superbus of his former work, and of Latham's 
General History. Why he changes thu name to that 
of veueratuB, which was engraved on the accompany- 
ing plate, before enquiring into the matter, i 
not know ; and setiing no reaaoii for it, we havi 
retained the original one, already introduced into 
many works of natural history. 

Dr Latham's oiiginal description of this very 
splendid bird, was taken from one of the drawings 
of Sir J. Anstruther ; from the writing beneath it in 
the Persian language, it was called Doom-durour, 
(long-tail), and was found on the snowy mountains of 
Surinagur. Tenmiinck'e first description, amounted 
only to that of two of the tail feathers, but having 
Bince procured two entire specimens, he has beeo en- 
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<i^led to giye a figure and more detailed account ; 
^lie former has now served for the accompanying il- 
lustration. It appears to he extremely rare in 
China, and to be hrought from the confines of the em- 
pire to Pekin, where it is kept in the menageries of 
"^he most wealthy. Temminck is also of opinion 
'^^^at their exportation is prohibited under a severe 
penalty. The most remarkable feature in this bird 
^ the extraordinary and disprOportional length of 
^ tail Temminck gives the length of the longest 
*B^era8 above four feet, while Dr Latham remarks, 
Some years since, I had an opportunity of seeing 
* bundle of thirty or forty of these tail feathers, 
^iuch were brought from China: I found among 
^em every length from more than seven feet to 
®^iteen inches." The body of the bird is about 
^^® Bize of the Silver Pheasant of our Plate XVIN. 
. ^JUall portion round the eye is bare of feathers, and 
^^d. The head is covered with a cowl of white, 
^^Ounded by a narrow band of black, broadest to- 
^ds the ears. Two white collars cover the neck, 
^^ are broadest on the fore part ; the first stretches 
^lU the base of the bill upon the throat, the second 
^pteads upon the breast. The back of the neck, 
Wk, and rump, are covered with feathers, in the 
form of scales, of a rich and brilliant golden-yellow« 
and terminated at the extremity by a narrow band 
of black ; the plumes of the breast and lower parts 
are of a shining white, covered by two irregular 
bauds of deep black, and tipped with a band of 



the Bame colour; the middle of the belly, breas^ 
thighs, and under tail-coverta, deep black : tlie latut 
■potted with golden yellow. The tail is composed 
of eighteen fe&there, which fold over ear.b other, and 
when closed appear very nairow ; at the base theyve 
about two inches in hreadth, of a greyish while, 
clouded wit)) a goldcQ red upon the edges, and crOM> 
ed on each side of the shaft with alteraate crsaoent- 
ahaped bars, brown at the shaft, and chestnut-co- 
loured at the edge. Temininck conated upon thi 
feathers of his specimen above four feet in lengtl^ 
forty-seven of these bande. The feet and legs btb 
greyish brown, and are armed with spuTB, !■>"? th* 
greater number of the genus. 
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SCEMMfiRIKG'S PHEASANT. 

Phatianus ScemmeringH^ — ^Temminck. 

PLATE XVII. 

Vaiaan Scemmering, Phasianus Soemmeringii, Temminckf 
Planches Coloriies^ pis, 487 and 488. 

This very beautifdl species was sent to the Dutch 
co^Bections by Dr Seiboldt from Japan, and is dedi- 
cated to the venerable Soemmering by M. Temminck, 
ty whose description and figure it is only known. 

That naturalist describes it as intermediate in size 

^ween the common and golden pheasants, or about 

^ fiset 6 inches long. The plumage of the male is 

^'^■lerally of a rich reddish-purple, with a shining or 

**tJn2y lustre, the feathers bordered with a bwid 

^^ still more brilliant appearance. Upon the under 

*]I*'^ and wings, the colour becomes of a redder 

J*^t> with purple reflections, and mixed with large 

^^c|c spots. The tail is long and very ample, clouded 

^\^^ii darker shades^ and crossed with thirteen large 

*^k bands. 

« The female is much smaller, being about nineteen 

^^es long. The tail only about six inches in length, 

^^^ectly wedge-shapedi is of a lively red ; the feathers 
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except UiOHH in tbe centre, banded towanla the tip 
witli blauk; the tip itself of tliu wlioEe ia whiub 
TIjc rest of the pinmage ia varied with hiack 
redditib-browD ; tbe markings arranged Id ban ur 
L-resceats, a good deal similar to that of the commoa 
grey hen. 

We have here to notice another very iiilereBliogi 
bird, of which Mr Gould has given a figure in lii> 
CeDiury of Birds from the Himalayan monuiaim 
under the title of Phasianus Staceii. The liead u 
adorned nith a considerable crest, and, with the neric, 
is of a dull tawny yellow, every feather, except on 
the cheeks and throat, being barred with hiack. llw 
quill featbers ure narked with zigzag lines, and are 
tipped with black ; tbe Tump is rich red brown, each 
feather biiving two spots of blai^k near tbe tip; (be 
tail is pale tawny, barred at n'gular distances with n 
narrow and broad band of deep black i^b- brown ; ihe 
under eui'lii<:c ts pale tawity, barred on the back i (he 
bill and tai-Ei brown. Tbe total length in about three 
feet four inches. 

Our next bird differs from the true or typical 
pheasants, in being also crested, and in having the 
tail in a manner folded, bending and very ample. 
By Temminck it is placed first among ihe pheasa its, 
after the Macartney Cock, with which he conclude* 
his genus Callus ; it is 
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THE SILVER PHEASANT. 

Phasiantis nycthemeruSi — Linnaeus. 

PLATE XVTII. 

ianus nycthemerus, Linncsus, Latham. — Black and 
"White Pheasant, Edwards. —Pencilled Pheasant, La/A- 
aim. — ^Faiean bicolor, Temminck^ Pigeons et Gallinaces, ii. 
p. 281 

This is one of the most powerful of the pheasants, 
and 18 a match in hattle for a game cock. The 
naked space round the eyes is very large, and extends 
forward upon the nostrils, rising above each in the 
form of a small caruncle, and at the lower part fall- 
ing down in a small wattle. This part is of a soft 
▼elyety texture, and of a bright vermilion tint. 
Xhe head is adorned with a long and ample crest 
of glossy purplish black feathers ; the throat and 
^nrhole under parts of the same deep tint ; the 
feathers covering those parts are of a lanceolate 
form, similar to those upon the same parts of 
the next genus we shall describe. The rest of 
the plumage may he said to he pure white, but 
the webs of each feather, from the upper part of the 
back downwards, are diagonally streaked with black, 
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producing a beantiful wary pencilled appeBranci 
The tail ia folded ; tbe ceotre feathers wichont tb 
Lluck waves and bending ; tbe others grsduadng M 
the omaitie, and broadly marked with black; ibe 
legs and feet are purple-lake. 

The female ia SDiaJler, the crest mach less ample, 
and the tail more regularly graduated to the end; 
the centre feathers broivn, the oater ones obliquely 
streaked with blat-k and white ; the apper parts an 
of a chasle ^eyieb broim, with minute black ii 
lar bars. The under parta are white, irr^olarly 
marked with brown, and croaaed with black ban. 

The Silver Pheaaant ia a native of the northern 
parts of China, where it ia frequently kept in a tame 
atate. It haa often been imported alive lo this coun- ' 
try, with the next it furms a very beautiful oma- 
meut to our aviaries, and, being perfectly hardy, it 
ia reared with the greatest ease. Some attempts 
have been made to turn it out in the preserves, bat 
generally without much aucceas. They are wiih 
great difliculty raised from the ground, and may M 
a frequent prey to all kinda of carnivorous animals ; 
they also drive off the common pheasant, and the sa- 
crifice in many instances haa been thoug-ht too great. 
When in confinement they hecome extremely tame 
and familiar. 
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THE GOLDEN PHEASANT. 



FhoMianut picdu.— Lin 
PlatbSVUI.' 



^ 



LuB, Linnaui, Latham Pojnlcd or Ootil 

i'rfmai-rfa. — Faima tritolor, TVtnBiinj*, Pi. 
SI el GalliruKia, ii. p. 341. 

is this bird we see aootJier form among the trae 

The head ifl created, and even more un- 
Ijihau the last ; the tail is broBil, folded, and bend- 
^^g, anil the neck is adorned with & niff of broad 
•■^ncated feathers, which fall from the oci-ipat around 
*»M H hood, and can l>e raised and deprensed at tbe 
^•tH of the bird. This form is only exhibited by the 
••went bird, and anotber descri!)ed hy Mr Lead- 
*<«Bter, nnder tbe titie of Ph. Amherstia. 

Hia pheasant may be said to be tlie most gaady 
^P'its race, and for its gay and BplendiU plumage and 
VMnpamcire hardiness, is often kept and sought after 
*« the aviary, and is so generally known, that a de- 
%5led description is unnecessary, particularly whero 
■"■"orda are so inadequate to convey an idea of ilia 
of the plumage. In addition to the bril- 
l golden ocant^e and black, differing I 
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the inner web dbitow itad mottled black 
; the outer web If inch wade, with trai 
u* dark green bars about three-fourths of I 

on B groiud the inner portion of n 
h-whitei the outer part light diestnut-bromu 
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Genus EUPLOCOMUS,— r^MMrycr. 

This genns was fonned by M. Temminck, for 
reception of a few birds differing in form and 
from the cocks and pheasants, but stiD ap- 
ring closely allied to both ; while its aUiance to 
phophoms is also so great, that the founder of that 
I has transferred one described by himself to the 
i-^jnsent little group. The form of the tail is one 
'if the principal distinctions, being often forked, in all 
j taaes yery ample ; the feathers broad, and pointed. 
^'Ihe first we shall notice is 
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^*^t;Ii gteel-blae reflections. The feathers on the 
'^^^dle of the back are of a brilliant orange, or what 
^^>i3ld be called flame-colour, and in different lights 
le various degrees of intensity of lustre. The 
ip and tail-coverts are broad and truncated, and 
^•'^ of a brilliant bluish-green, with a bar at the tip 
^^ a paler tint, and in those at the sides of the same 
^^lour with the orange of the centre of the back, 
^e tail is slightly folded, like that of a hen, or, 
^vhen seen flat, appears forked. The centre-feathers 
ftre white ; those on the out-side black, with green 
reflections. The legs and feet are bright vermilion. 
The female, Plate XX., only about 20 inches in 
length, has the plumage almost entirely of a rich cinna- 
mon-brown. On the upper parts the feathers are 
slightly mottled with black. The throat is white ; and 
the lower parts, of a paler tint than those above, have 
the feathers bordered with nearly pure white. The 
head wants the erect crest of the male ; but the fea- 
thers on the hind-head are lengthened. The tail ap- 
pears slightly forked. 

The Macartney Cock inhabits Sumatra ; but no- 
thing has yet been learnt regarding its habits. 




PUCBA9 PHEASANT. 

Eaploeomut pnerana, 
PLATE XXI. 



This is one of the most beantifnl of the Eaplo- 

romi, but difii^rs eligbtly from tbe typiral example* 
in the fonn of the tail, which is more pheasant-lilit'. 
There eeems to be conBiderable v&riaiioDB in the 
abades of the plumage of this bird. The most fre- 
quent tints are upon the bead, lliroat, and neck, ofs 
beautiful green, with blue and violet reflections, Up- 
on the aides of the neck there ia a conspicuous patch 
of pnrewhite. The head is crested with long, rather 
broad feathers, the first and ahorteat arising from the 
crown, of a reddiBh- yellow ; the othera hanging ofer 
the batk of the neck, of the same rich colour with 
the head and netk. Tbe upper parts are of a rich 
brown ; the feathers of a lanceolate form, and daik 
centres. The under parts are of a rich chestnut, 
and bordering this are lanceolate plumes, of a sUU 
greater length, nearly while ; the centre* dark, 
tinged with yellow, and appearing conspicuous when 
Ijiag orer the darker plumage of the upper parta. 
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l^e tail is ample, and above of a brownish-chest- 
'^<A'^ The female is very similar to those of Lopho- 
phoms and Tragopan, of a dull umber-brown, with 
^^^x^lc waves and crosses. This bird inhabits the al- 
P^xi« regions of India, and is yet but imperfectly 
**^own. 

*To this same genus belong one or two beautiful 
^ix^ds even still less known than that now represent- 
^^•> Among them is the Lophophorus Cuvierii of 
^emminck. The plumage of this is black, barred 
^^licately with grey ; the rump with large truncated 
leathers, broadly edged with white. Temminck is 
^ opinion, that his specimen, unique at the time, 
iras scarcely adult, and that the plumage, with the 
exception of the rump, was glossy bluish-black. A 
bird which we lately received from India agrees 
with this, and is entirely of a rich bluish-black, ex- 
cept the rump. 

Another beautiful species, inhabiting Alpine India, 
has been figured by Mr Gould under the name of 
Pbasianus albocristatus. In this the crest is com* 
posed of long hackly white feathers. The plumes 
upon the lower parts are very lanceolate in their 
form, and are conspicuously seen on the black 
shoulders and mantle. The rump-feathers are of 
the same broad form, with broad white margins. 
The next form we have to notice is 




Genus LOPHOPHORUS,— r^yj/CTcr. 

Temmihcr instituted this genua in the Histaira 
Naturelle des Pigeons et Gallinaces, irom what yet 
remains nearly a solitary Mpecies, the Impeyan Phes- 
ssDt of Latliam. At tlie time of its fonnation, ha 
placed several other birds witli it ; but he is non of 
opinion himself, that tbey will more properly range 
with the precediug genu» Euplocomua. Tlie only 
bird which has any claim to be reserved is whu 
was described in "Ornithological illuatrations" as 
LophophonisNigelli;butbein)!;a female, wecannot bo 
cleai'ly decide. This geims differs from Euploconius 
in the form of the tail, whirh is flat and rounded : the 
nearest approach to that being in the I'h. erythrop- 
thalmus of Raffles, and in the old Loph. Cuvierii of 
Temminck. The form of the bill is also rauih 
more hooked or curved doivnwards, as if intended 
to dig or root up bulbous plants, in the same way 
with some tribes of the partridges. The head is 
also splendidly and peculiarly crested, aiid the pin- 
mage extremely brilliant. 

Our next Plates will represent the male nnd fe- 
male of lliis splendid bird ; and we have to acknow- 
ledge our obligation to Mr Gould for permission to 
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!;opy His beautiful Plates in the Century of Hiroa- 
ayan Birds, by far the best which have ever ap- 
peared of this, and some other members of this 
beantifiil family. 



IMPEYAN LOPHOPHORUS 

Lophophorus Impeyanus, 

PLATE XXII, Male— XXIII, Female. 

Lophore resplendisant, Temminck^ Pigeons et Gallinaeis^ 
n. p. 355. — Impeyan Pheasant, Latham's General History^ 
▼iii. p. 210. — Phasianus Impeyanus, Index OmithologicuSf 
u. 632. — ^Lophophorus Impeyanus, Gould's Century^ Male 
and Female. 

The splendour and changeability of the tints up- 
on the male of this bird, it is almost impossible to 
describe, either by words or the pencil. The greater 
proportion of the plumage is of varying hues of green, 
Bteel blue, violet and golden bronze. The texture 
is very dense and metallic looking, the feel soft and 
velvety. Upon the head there is a crest of feathers, 
composed of a naked shaft, with an oval tip of a si- 
milar texture with the rest of the plumage ; this ap- 
pears capable of erection at pleasure^ but in a state 
of rest seems to recline or bend over the hind head. 
rbe centre of the back is pure white, following the 
distribution of colour which we have observed in the 
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omi ; the ta.U ia plane, rounded, and of a bi 
It, clouded tnm aversely, with bais of a d 
The legs are Brmed with strong spurs, 
female, Plate XXIII., is consider^lysm 
tbers of the head lengthening behind, the tl 
u •-.'e part of tl)e neck pore white ; the rest o 
im « is of a pleasing reddiah-brown, variec 
ott',™ m; j »_ 9. There is no trace i 
,'er or thb ic^iplenden oloura of the male. 
These splendid biriu. inhabit the alpine rang 
Nepaal and Himalaya, and with numeroos ol 
{dmaBt Bs beautiful, enliven these Btapendous 
tudes ; little ia known ol their habits, and they 
not yet been brought to Britain alive. The 
apecimens which were seen, were procured b| 
exertions of Lady Impey, and died after having 
on ship-board more than two months. 
Our next illustration represents the 
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Genus TRAGOPAN,— C£;r/£i^ 

The Homed Pheasant of Edwards and Latham, 
Ibr the reception of which the Baron Cuvier esta- 
blished his genus Tragopan, long puzzled ornitho- 
logists, and we have it accordingly changed from one 
place to another, and find it ranking sometimes with 
Fhasianus, sometimes with Meleagris, and at ano* 
ther with Penelope. The form of these hirds perhaps 
approach as near to the next genus, or the Guinea 
hen, as any other. The plumage is very ample ; the 
tail comparatively short ; hut the most prominent 
feature ahout them is a loose pendent skin which 
hangs from the base of the lower mandibles, and can 
be inflated at pleasure ; and on the head, behind the 
eyes, two lengthened protuberances, which are also 
capable of enlargement and erection. The females, 
again, are of unobtrusive plumage, and resemble 
those of the last genus. This small group has been 
now extended to four species. The first we shall 




THE NEPAUL OK HOENED TEAGOPAN, 

Traenpan laljfrut, — Cuvibeu 

PLATE KXIV. 

Homed Phewant, Edaardi' Bitdi, pi. llS^Phasianus a- 
I>rua, Temminck, Hiitoire A'alurelle dea Figeant el GalS- 
iucf«, ii. 349_Horncd Pbeaeaat.Lalham'a General Hit- 
(dry, viij. p. SOB — Tragopan aatyruB, Cuuisr, Seffm Aat- 
nal, i. p. 479.— Goh/cTs Ccaluiy. 

In looking over the vnrioas ornithological werki 
in our possession lor tbi> history of llicae beautiful 
liirda, we liave beun able to find literally nothing ; 
their habits are completely unknown, or not touch* 
ed upon. Tliey seem couGned to the more alpine 
regio:i8, teach the limit of moor, and the present 
species has been bruugbt from Tliibet and Nepaul ; 
the Dent has been received from Himalaya. It 
would be of great importance to ornitliologisis, if 
notes were made rcgartiing all the birda composing 
this genus, Euplocutiius and Lophophorus. Until 
we know a little more regarding iliem, it is impossible 
to assign to tiiem with any certainty a place in any 

Tbia bird is about the size of a large domestic 
fowl. The bare skin in of a hri|;ljt bluish -purple. 
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The feathers on the crown are lengthened, of a dis- 
united texture, and are of a purplish-black, becom- 
ing deep crimson-red at the occiput. The back of 
the neck and bare skin in front are surrounded with 
deep black. The upper part of the back, neck, and 
all the under parts, are of a deep purplish cinnamon- 
red ; the wings and upper parts of an umber brown, 
and the tip of each feather has an ocellated spot of 
white ; these are largest and most conspicuous upon 
the flanks. The tail is rounded, but almost con- 
cealed by the tail-coverts, which are very ample, and 
spread over it in two ranges, each with a very con- 
spicuous and white spot. The tarsi are spurred. 

We have not seen the female of this species, but 
Dr Latham describes it as nearly similar to the male, 
but having the colours less bright. If this is correct, 
there must be a considerable difference from this and 
the female of the next species, figured by Mr Gould, 
which almost resembles that of Lophophorus. 
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Hie tips of each feather covering the breast and 
bell^ are marked "mth a large white spot, vnth the 
dark shaft running through. The tail is blacky 
clouded with brown; the coverts do not extend 
so fax over it as in the last, and are of a yellowish- 
irtiite, with a narrow bar of black at the tip of each. 

The female given by Mr Gould, and represented 
on our Plate XXVI. is entirely of a dull umber- 
brown, marked with a variety of dark bars and waves. 
The feathers of the hind head are of the usual tex- 
ture, and are slightly lengthened behmd. Neither 
wattles nor horns are apparent. 

Our next Plate represents a modification of thia 
fbrm m 




af Zmbst- 

Mr Gra? has given a reprpseniation of this bird 
in hia Illustrntions, from one of General Hardtrick'i 
arawiniTB It diflera froin the others in the want of 
any naked appendages to the heail or throat, and in 
the lipad haTinp a, large creit which is represented 
risinsr from ihe trown in erect feathers, with db- 
united uehn trom the nostrils to the hind head: il 
IS of a deep bkik inehning to purple at the tip, 
and tlie whole of the head, rheeks, and throat are of 
the same colour whence Mr Gray has taken bis spe- 
cific name The plumage hears a strong resemblance 
to the others, hut we can give no detailed descrip- 
tion of It, or an\ information re°;arding its habits. 
A fourth species i% aUo figured by Mr Gray, under 
tlie name of Satyra Pennaniti, which ia the last of 
the knonn species belonging to this division. 
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Genus NUMIDA, LinruBus, 

The last form "which we have to describe in this 
Family is the Guinea Fou)l, as they are generally 
termed, constituting the genus Numida of Lizi- 
nseus. It contains only three or four species, all na- 
tives of Africa, and some of them were known to the 
ancients. During the zenith of the Roman Empire 
they bore a high value at the public feasts, and with 
its decline were for a time lost to Europe, to which 
they were again most probably introduced by the early 
Spanish navigators. Their plumage is very ample, 
their form compact and huddled together, and more 
formed for abode on the ground than for flight. 
The bill is curved and strong. They are gregarious^ 
and roost on trees. We have figured as examples 
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Fcintade i ccete, Sennini'i Buffbn.—FEiiitaie coinol. Ten- 

wiinck, Pigeona el Gallinaeh, H. UB Kanuda cratalli 

Crested Ptntada, Latham, Ganeral Biators, liiL p. 143. 
Vitillofi Gallerie, pi. ccix. 

This blrU is considenibly le^ than the Commoti 
Guinea-fowl, represented on the next Plate, vWuii 
ought properly to have come first in the order, 
the head and neck are bare, sod of a dull blue, 
shaded into red upon the head. On the head, 
instead of the bard canque, there la so ample crest 
of htury'Uke disunited feathers of a blnitib- black, 
reaching as far forward as the noatrilii, but in gene- 
ral turned backwards. The whole plumage, ex- 
cept the quills, is of a bluisU-black, covered with 
email greyish spots, sometimes four, sometimeH six, 
on each feather. The quills eie pale yellowish 
brown, and the edges a( the secondaries pnre while, 
jippearing very conspicuous from the contrast with 
the other parts. It is said by Temminck to inhabit 
the Great Namaquas country, and to have the wu 
uaiuierB vritb its congeners 



THE COMMON GUINEA FOWL. 

Xumida mtleagrii. — Lttnixus. 

PLATE XXIX. 

Knmida meleagrie, lAnruBui, Latham. — Peintade, BvffiM, 
— Feiatade M^iagilie, Temminck,PigeanietGalliniKlt, 

iL p. 431 Ouinea Pintado, Latham, General Hillary. 

Tiij. p. 144. 

This beautiful bnt ratber ciDmaily fomied bird is 
very generally known. As its name proclaimB, it is 
a native principally of the Guinea coaal, although it 
is also found in various other parts of Africa, and ia 
mentioned by both Sparman and Le Vaiilant as oc- 
raning near the Cape of Good Hope. They are 
difficult to raise from the ground, but, when preseed, 
fly with a powerful flight, and for a coneiderable 
distance. They live in flocks, the amount of their 
broods, bat at some seasons assemble in hundreds, 
when their noise in going to roost upon tlie trees 
ia grating, and almost stunning. In this country 
tbey are kept in the poultry-yard, both for the 
•ake of their young and eggs : but being very 
qoarreUome to other poultry, and possessing great 
•trengtfa, they have often to be sacrificed 
serration of (he rest, or to be separately con&ned. 



the pre- ^^H 
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Several attempts have been made to torn them ml 
in preserves, but tbis baa never been perseveted in, 
from their driving awa^and persecoting every othw 
game. The plumage sometimes varies in being put 



Another species is described under the same of 
the Mitred Guioeafowl, N. mitrala- It is said to 
be found in Madagascar, and is very closely allied 
to the common bird, differing chiefly in the gronnd 
colour of the plumage being darker, and in the i^pots 
being larger. The cry and habits are nearly eimlbi. 
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We have now seen most of the members of this useful 
family; but, as we mentioned at the commencement, 
thej are not arranged in the order they should properly 
stand. This, even now, we may be unable to do as we 
should finally desire, having not had an opportunity of 
examining minutely all the forms, or of arranging the 
other families which compose this order ; but the fol- 
lowing short table will serve as some guide how they 
should be placed. 

The Rasores, or third order of birds, contains the 
families Pavonidce, Tetraonidce, Craddce, Struthioni- 
dcB, ColumbidcB, 

The family Pavonidce contains the genera and sub- 
genera. 

Pavo. 

Meleagris. 
Polypleotron. 
Argns. 
Phasianus. 
Gallus. 

EUPLOCOMUS ? 
LOPHOPHORUS. 

Tragopan. 

NUMIDA. 

These are the genera at present established; it is, 
however, probable, that one or two sub-genera will still 
be found necessary, particularly in Phagianvs. 

The opinions regarding whether Pavo or Phasta/nvs 
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I ahonld stand as the typical form, are at Tsrlance Bmang 
r ornithologifits. Air. Vigors, in his airangenieiit, 
proposes tlio latter, Mr. Swanaon Pavo, which for the 
present ve haTs adopted. Looking at the forms of 
botli, we find the tarsus and foot of nearlj equal pro- 
portional Etrength, the hallax articulated above the 
plane of the foot, hut in Paivo proportioimbly ahortei, 
and the nail short. In this form, also, flight, from th« 
unwieldiness of the plumage, is seldom resorted Id, 
except in extremities ; and the taU cannot be used ic 
directing it. In PAosianus flight ia often reeorted to, 
and is powerful, though not capable of being long los- 
tained, and the tail is used in directing it : it therelore 
deviates more from the peculiarities of the order. The 
other forms are more difficult to fix. We are uncer- 
tain, whether Evplocamiit should not onlj ibrm a 
Buh-genuB of Lophophorai, and of the situation of 
Tragopan. Inhoth, the attributes of flight and perching 
are more extensively used, tfumida, again, seems lo 
connect the next family, by its alliance to the partridges, 
in the form of the tail and feet, harsh ay, and genenl 

The more extensive examination of the whole order, 
will, we trust, enable ns, ere long, to solve all these 
difficulties ; and we now prefer mentioning them as 
they have occurred, to leaving them altt^etber nn* 
notioed. 



At the conclusion of this volwme, it has occu/rred to 
us, that a few chservations on the more Common 
and Useful Varieties of Poultry, and the Poultet 
Yard, might not be unacccfptable. 

Thb name Poultry is derived from tHe French word 
Poulet, and compreliends all the domestic varieties 
which we are in the habit of rearing for the taUe, 
whether they be Land or Water Birds. 



COMMON OR BARN-DOOR FOWL, 
AND TURKEY. 

Thb most approved breed of the Common Fowl, is 
procured from the Dorking Cock, crossed with any 
Domestic Hen. The Dorking is very frequently dis- 
tinguished by the peculiarity of possessing five toes on 
«ach foot, by their pure white colour, and their supe- 
rior plumpness, with delicacy of flavour and whiteness 
in the flesh. Black or Speckled Hens are, however, 
esteemed better layers, and, in our experience, are less 
inclined to sit than most other varieties ; which is par- 
ticolarly the case with the black breed of Poland. 
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When the rearing of Poultry is entered upon, on* 
moderate scale, core should be taken to select a w 
well ahelterod apartment, for their lodging in during 
the night, and for placing the nesta for laying theii 
e^sin. 

The nests, far the purpose of laying in, may Ik 
arranged in tiero, one aboTe another, in chequers, and 
may be conatnjcted of wood, filled with Htmw or haj, 
once a-week — cleanliness in this and every particoUr 
being very easentiol. They should have a foot-boaid 
in front, for the pnrpose of the birds perchicig eadl; 
into them, and a fillet in front, to hold in the straw ; 
and the situation in the apartment ought to be darkish 
rather than light, on account that Hena do not like to 
be disturbed in this operation. They sliould also ^k; 
supplied with a ladder or stick, to assist them in perch- 
ing up, as care should be taken not to injure the bird 
in its passage to the nest, when about to deposit her 
egg- 
Nests prepared for the business of incubation, should 
have moTeable gratings to place before them, to pre- 
vent the intrusion of other Hens while the mother 
is sitting. This grating must be taken off in the 
morning, when the other Fowls in the yard are being 
fed, the noise of which operation will, in general, eicite 
the mother to rise and feed also; but should she delay 
to get oif her eggs, she may be removed carefully, and 
placed near to the feeding board, when, after having 
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ttitisfied herself, she will return to the nest, and the 
grating is to be replaced. She will not require food 
again till next morning at the same time. In this 
manner we have attended to half a dozen Hens and 
a couple of Turkeys, engaged in the process of incuba- 
tion at the same time ; the operation of remoying and 
replacing the whole, not occupying more than half an 
hour each morning, and the birds, without the least 
oonfusion, all again set upon their respective nests. 
The attention incident upon these creatures at this time 
is very interesting; in a day or two, they become so 
fiimiliar, as to permit themselyes to be handled with- 
out fear, apparently conscious that no harm is meant ; 
and as the period when the chick is destined to emerge 
fieom the shell approaches, they become more cautious 
and solicitous, that no injury shall be&l the tender 
cases which envelope their future hopes. 

The time which a Common Hen sits is twenty-one 
days, that of a Turkey and Duck about twenty-nine or 
thirty days. 

On the day previous to being hatched, the chirp of 
the bird in the shell proclaims, both to the attendant 
and parent, that the young are about to make ap- 
pearance ; and, on the day following, if all goes well, 
the whole brood will bo found rolling amongst broken 
fragments of their late frail tenements. The mother is, 
at this juncture, to be handled with very great care and 
tenderness ; she is to be removed to the feeding board. 
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where her anxiety will only permit of a veiy k 
tary abceace. during which the shells ore to be Temoved, 
and a araaU quantity of fine meadow hay inserted into 
the bottom of the neat, the chicks being previonalj held 
in a small bosket till the return of the parent, who m- 
BtinctiTely makes for and oceupieB her former abode, 
no doubt Euffioiently alarmed at the apparent abseM 
of her young, bat which fear is soon removed, by thai 
being placed one by one under her. We have re- 
peatedly experienced the value of this precautioii, in 
Eaving the chicks from being overlaid, through the rest- 
less anxiety of the mother, to secure the brood under 
her fostering wings, after feeding herself. 

It is of great consequence to have a proper quantity 
of dry sand or ashes near the feeding-boarti, in whidi 
the sitters mny rub themselves, in order to disengage 
any vermin adhering to their bodies, causing such reil- 
lessnesB, as in some cases t« induce them to desert thait 
charge ; and along with this requisite, water in abon- 
duiee must be provided. 

We quote, from the interestirg work of M. Bueknell, 
Esq., the following account of tho progressive stages of 
life, as developed in the egg of a Common Hen : — 

On the ikird day the embryo oi^acization of the 
skull, brain, heart, and blood, is perceptible by the ta& 
of a magnifying glass. 
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Fourth d-a/y — The pulsation of the heart is distin* 
guishable bj the naked eye. 

Sixth day — The chief T^sels and oigans radimen- 
tally fonned; the pulsation and circulation of blood 
apparent. 

Ninth day — Intestines and veins formed, and the 
deposition of flesh and bony substance commenced; the 
beak for the first time opens. 

Twelfth day — The feathers haye protruded; the 
eikull has become cartilaginous ; and the first voluntary 
movement of the chick is made. 

Fifteenth day — Oigans, vessels, bones, feathers, 
dosely approadbing in appearance to the natural state. 

Eighteenth da>y — ^Vital mechanism nearly developed, 
and the first sign of life heard from the piping chick. 

Twenty-first day — The chicks breaJk the shell, and 
in two or three hours are quite active and lively. 

We have perused various modes of tending and 
feeding the young brood, upon its first appearance, but 
have found none more successful than the following :— r 

The parent is to be removed, along with the young, 
to a box or other receptacle, under cover, about four or 
five feet square, and eighteen inches deep. She, with 
the brood, are to be placed in a small coop, inside the 
box, 80 that she may be secured from treading upon 
them. A little soft hay should be put into the coop, 
and some dry sand or earth in a comer of the box, and 
the food placed within reach of both. 
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The coop may te constructed ia the IbCowing m 
-A wooden fmne. of eighteen inches sqnsra, "14 
ouo iloor in front, in two halves, in the form of a, gnt- 
ing, to pertnit of the rhiiAs getting eaailj out and is 
fbr thoir food, &e., and another door, oBtside of tlu^ i 
for shutting all in at night. OoT own wooden £nmtli 
are covered with coarse emyasi, which ia both li 
and cooler, than if constructed altogether of h 
For Turkeys the diniensionB must be proportioniJlj 
larger — about two feet square — formed in the rame 
way. To prevent the other Poultry having acoew to 
the young brood, there should be a grating in feurt 
of the coop, in which tho food and wat«r is to t* i 
placed, and, in the course of the first or second itf,. ^ 
the cbicka will find their way to both. The vessel 
containing the water should, of course, be very shallow, 
with a few pcbhles placed in it to prevent the bini* 
getting wet^jirecautions which, although obvious, aif 
sometimes not thouglit upon. Being economists in our 
way, we have constructed very suitable coops out of old 
tea-chests. 

At this stage or' life many are the odd condimenla 
recommended ; but the fond should consist of coarse oat 
meai, or bruised grits, for the chicks, with oats for the 
mother. In a fi^w days, a little soft boiled rice may be 
mixed with the meal, and they will have no objection 
to a few small worms, and a little chick-weed occa- 
sionallj. Wa Wivo fed our Turkeys most successfully 
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in the same way, with only substituting bread and 
milk, instead of worms ; and chopped cresses or turnip 
shaws, in place of the chick-weed. Both will be the 
better of a little fine gravel and some particles of lime 
thrown in their way. 

Generally speaking, the chicks should only get into 
fheir power such a supply of food at a time as they can 
nearly consume at once ; for if more is placed before 
them, it is trodden down and wasted ; but care should 
be taken that they receive that little very often — at 
least five or six times a-day. The chicks of Common 
Fowls should not get out of the box for at least a fort- 
night, and Turkeys fully three weeks, during which 
time the parents are mostly to be confined to the coop, 
unless the weather be very fine, in which case both 
may be permitted a little liberty. 

The Turkey is generally thought to be a tender bird 
when young, and difficult to be reared, although in our 
experience this is not the case. Our breed is the pure 
white variety ; and, the first season, the hen hatched 
and brought to full maturity fifteen birds. In her 
second year, she and one of her daughters reared about 
thirty, which were fed up to full size. The old lady 
deserted during the existence of the charge, and com- 
menced laying eggs, which were consumed in the 
family. This is the third season, and the mother and 
daughter, at its commencement, very early in spring, 
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hatched only nineteen between them. The old bird 
again doierted her joung, having handed over her 
chaige tfl the jimior parent, after which she laid and 
hatobed twelre eggs, nine of which are all, at present, 
strong healthy birds, with every promise of being 
brought to Kill matmity of size. 

In the Buccesaful management of this bird, mach de- 
pends upon contdnned care in keeping them perfectly 
dry and warm, particiJarly during wet, moist, or hazy 
weather, with very freqaent aiuall aapplies of the food 
already recommended. When they come to be about 
full siie, they will be foond to be eren more hardy, and 
stronger than other tammon potdlry, freqoently rood- 
ing upon trees, in the open air, during the night, aod 
braving the rougbeet and most inclement weather vith 
impunity. 

It is singular, and very intereeting, to contemplate 
the quick-sightedness of the chick, about two or three 
weeks old, in capturing flies, and all sorts of small 
insects, as srticlee of food, while they are needling 
their tiny bodies through the grass, or brushwood of 
any kind. We were this eeason much amused, while 
watching our beautiful little brood stripping off the 
small green insects which were infesting our rose 
bushes. 

We have already said, that we have found simi'Ie 
food most advisable for these birds when young, and 
WB cannot re&ain from deprecating the use of all 
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pungent articles, such as pepper, of all sorts. Chopped 
nettles are also reoommended, but will be found a most 
annoying food. We, on one occasion, ventured upon a 
trial of them ; but we shall never forget the pain which 
was produced in the mouths of these tender little crea- 
tures, from the sting of this noxious weed. 

Some sort of net or grating should cover in the box, 
to prevent the Hen, when out of the coop, from leaping 
or flying over, in her restless anxiety, which increases 
daily, until set at large with her little brood. The 
box may either bo placed in the open air or in the 
house, according to the state of the weather and season 
of the year. 

We have said, that a board should be used for 
placing the food upon, whatever it may consist of^ 
being preferable, in our opinion, to a trough, in which 
the food is apt to get sour, while the board does not 
labour under that objection, and can be readily deaned. 

All descriptions of Poultry are the better of being 
fed up generously from the very shell, and we prefer 
the flesh of those brought up at large, to those which 
are artificially fed, or cram/medf as the phrase is. We 
have found a mixture, neither too moist nor too dry, of 
boiled potatoes and barley, or pease meal, equal parts, 
excellent feeding, either for producing eggs, or good 
sound flesh for the table ; and this mixture seems to 
suit all varieties, whether Land or Water Poultry: it 
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has tbe reconmendatioii of brang easilj and utiiven^l^; 
pri^urable, and wit over eipenaive ; and, witli llm, 
one feed of good corn, in the middle of the day, will 
be adviBBble und «ufflcient. In the abfience of polaloM, 
the two sorts of meal just mectioued, with a third ptfl 
of sharps or fine bran, will make a suitable mess. 

Tiie Poultry Yard should be enclosed in such a tnu- 
aer, as to render it convenient for caufiuing the birii 
when required; bnt the more they are at liber^ be- 
yond ita narrow range, the better for their health tl 
all times, on account of the quantity of green food and 
insects, requisite to moke up their proper nouriahinenL 

Before dismissing thia portion of our subject, and 
commencing with a short account of the Dome atic Water 
Fowls, we quote the following &om the work of tte 
celebrated White of Belbome ; — 

" In so extensive a subject, sketehes and outlinea tit 
as muiih as can he expected ; tui it would be eocUMt 
instance, in all the infinite variety of the featheredBft- 
tiou. We shall, therefore, confine the remainder of tUi 
letter to the few Domestic Fowls of our yards, which an 
most known, and therefore best understood. And fini, 
the Peacock, with his gorgeous train, demands our atleo- 
tion ; but, like most of the gaudy birds, his note* an 
grating and shocking to thu ear: the yelling of eaU, 
and the braying of an ass, are not more disgustfuL Tl» 
voice of the Goose is trumpet-liko and clanking;^ 
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one saved the Capitol of Rome, as grave Historians 
sort : the hiss also of the Gander is formidable and fbll 
of menace, and ' protective of his young/ Among Docks 
the sezual distinction of voice is remarkable; for, while 
the quack of the female is loud and sonorous, the voice 
of the Drake is inward and harsh, and feeble, and scarce 
discernible. The Cock Turkey struts and gobbles to his 
mistress in a most uncouth manner; he hath also a pert 
and petulant note when he attacks his adversary. When 
a Hen Turkey leads forth her young brood, she keeps a 
watchful eye; and if a bird of prey appear, though ever 
so high in the air, the careful mother announces the 
enemy with a little inward moan, and watches him with 
• steady and attentive look ; but, if he approach, her 
note becomes earnest and alarming, and her outcries 
are redoubled. 

^* No inhabitants of a yard seem possessed of such • 
variety of expression, and so copious a language, at 
Common Poultry. Take a chicken, of four or five days 
old, and hold it up to a window where there are flies, and 
it will inmiediately seize its prey, with little twitterings 
of complacency; but if you tender it a wasp or a bee^ 
at once its note becomes harsh, and expressive of dis- 
approbation and a sense of danger. When a Pullet is 
ready to lay, she intimates the event by a joyous and 
easy soft note. Of all the occurrences of their life, 
that of laying seems to be the most important ; for no 
sooner has a Hen disburdened herself, than she rushes 
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fortH with a ckmoroua kind of joy, which flic Cod 
and the rest of his mistresges immediately adopt. "He 
tumult is not confined to tlie familj concerned, bat 
catches from yard to yard, and spreads to every home- 
iteai within hearing, tiU at last the whole village is in 
ha uproar. As soon as & Hen becomes a mother, her 
new relation demands a new language ; she then rsii 
clocking and screaming about, and seems agitat«d ai'i 
possessed. The father of the flock has also a oonaid*- 
rahle vocahnlary; if ho finds food, he calls a favonri» 
concnhine to partake ; and if a bird of prey pstMS 
over, with a warning voii/e be bids his family bewire. 
The gallant chanticleer has, at command, his amoioiu 
phrases and his terms of defiance. But the soond by 
which he is best known, is hia crowing : by this he bu 
been distinguished in all ages aa the countryman's clock 
or lanun, as the watchman that proclaims the diTi- 
IE of the night. Thus the poet elegantly stilet him : 

ted Cock wboie olirlon uunda 

" A neighbouring gentleman, one summer, had lost 
most of hie chickens by a Sparrow-hawk, that came glid- 
ing down between a fo^ot pUe and the end of hia 
B to the place where the coops stood. The owner, 
inwardly veied to seo hia flock thus diminishing, hung 
ft setting net adroitly between the pile and the house, 
into which the caitif dashed, and was entangled. Be* 
■entment Buggested the law of retaliation ; he there- 
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fore clipped the Hawk's wings, cat off his talons, and 
fixing a cork on his bill, threw him down among the 
brood-hens. Imagination cannot paint the scene that 
ensued; the expressions that fear, rage, and revenge 
inspired, were new, or at least such as had been unno- 
ticed before : the exasperated matrons upbraided, they 
execrated, thej insulted, thej triumphed. In a word, 
they never desisted from buffetting their adyersary till 
they had torn him in a hundred pieces." 



THE PEA FOWL. 

"We (amnot, in this place, resist the opportunitr now 
afforded, of noting down some circumstances which fell 
under our own observation, regarding the sagacity of 
a favourite Pea Hen, generaOy supposed a very wild 
bird: — In her third year, and Tery early in spring, the 
weather being most unsettled and stormy, she cam- 
menced the process of depositing her eggs, the first of 
which she dropped in a situation perfectly open aed 
unprotectiid, the consequence of which, as might have 
been expected, was its immediate destruction by tt; 
Magpies. Of this blasting of her hopes, however, she 
was unconscious; and she sat perched, during a fearful 
night, upon the nated branch of a high tree, watching 
aet the precious deposit. Next day she soon dis- 
covered her loss, and immediately selected a more 
secluded spot for her future operations, in the iiume- 
diale view, and about fifty yards from our dwelling- 
house. We nsed the precaution to corer this second 
egg with the dried leaves of the beech tree. The third 
day she not only deposited another egg, btit added some 
more leaves herself, which we encouraged sparingly, 
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lest we should cause her to desert her charge. Six 
eggs were in this way deposited and secured, and which, 
with the one destroyed at first, made seven, four of 
which were hatched. During the long period of hatch- 
ing, in the most inclement season, exposed to very 
severe weather, we resolved to run the risk of endea- 
vouring to protect the devoted bird. The first day we 
put up a branch or two over the spot she had chosen ; 
then a few more ; and during a pitiless night, a com- 
plete awning was erected, consisting of a piece of mat- 
ting, which screened her from the incessant rain and 
wind, like an umbrella. During all these operations 
the bird continued to sit upon her nest, apparently 
conscious of the care and sympathy exerted in her 
behalf. It would thus appear, that with proper pre- 
caution, this bird may be managed with nearly as much 
freedom as the Common Domestic Fowl, and instead 
of being a rata avis in our yards, it might form a 
profitable and highly ornamental addition. The flesh 
of the young bird for the table is, in our opinion, 
exquisite ; much superior to that of the Turkey, resem- 
bling more that of the Common Pheasant. Although 
this bird be more independent of regular supplies of 
food being held up to it than other Domestic Poultry, 
yet, when young, the Chicks should be repeatedly 
attended to, and the same food which we have recom- 
mended before, namely, oat meal, a very little mois- 
tened, wiU be found very suitable for them. 
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GUINEA FOWL, 

1 puTpuselj prtia oyer the breeding and rearing 
I of Guinea Fowl, with only a. very few obaervatiow, 
oar esperieiu^e being, that it is a bird which retoinj 
[ too iQuch of its original wild nature to be bred and 
kept with advantage. It ie easily made to forsake tbe 
neati which the Hon eecretea with great core and 
adroitness, generally in the midst of Btanding corn, so 
that, in moat caBea, it falls a sacrifice to the reaper's 
operations, or is destroyed when they are npon the field. 
I "We onoe reared, at the latter end of the month of 
I September, a largo flock of seventeen, under a Common 
Hen, from eggs got in such circumstaDcea, the proper 
parent, being seared, having deserted them ; and we 
were most Bocoessful in bringing the whole brood to 
nearly the size of their foster mother, when a dii- 
tem]ieT, not understood, and which it baffled all our 
attempts to arrest, carried them off one by one, till 
at length the Hen, tired out, forsook the last three or 
four remaining birde, the strongest of the brood ; bat, 
to our grief and dieappoLntnient, even these also became 
victims to the some fatal malady. Before the biidi 
began to droop, they were very strong and promiaing; 
but the lateness of the season must have been very 
trying to them, and moat probably the cause of tlw 
illnesa, which proved so destructive. 
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DUCKS. 

Geese and Ducks are our most common domestic Water 
Fowl, and both may be reared with adyantage, and, in 
our experience, without much trouble. Ducklings may 
be brought out either under a natural mother, or 
a Common Hen ; and, during the first week or two^ 
should be managed in a manner similar to that xecom- 
mended before for Turkeys and Common Fowls. 

On the second or third day, they acquire oonsidev- 
able strength, and in a couple of weeks, are nearly 
independent of all care, running about, in all directions, 
after grubs and insects, if within reach. They should 
be kept from much exercise in water for fully three 
weeks, howeyer, and ought not to be permitted to get 
wetted by rain, from which they suffer considerably at 
this tender age. 

There are yarious breeds of this most usefiQ Fowl, 
amongst which may be mentioned the Aylesborough, 
the White or English, and the Dark Brown, approach- 
ing to the plumage of the Common Wild Duck. 
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The preience of a small nuinmg stream of water, 
or a trholeeome pond, is of course indispensable m the 
rearing and keeping of these birds to advajitage. and 
without trouble, for withont this they are miserabW 
dirty looking ohjerts; while, on tho contrary, nothing 
Cftn exceed tbe interest which arises from looking it 
I their droll evolutions, and beautiful gestures, is tbot 
own natural element. 

Duoka are profitable aa layers of eggs, of which 
they deposit prodigious numbers, commencing early in 
Bpring, and seldom leanng otf the operation, daily, till 
towards autumn ; and although their eggs are not 
I'.iklteemed so highly as those of the Common Fowl, they 
^ are moat useful in many domestic purposes. Their 
food may consist of the same materials as that already 
mentioned for other Poultry. 

Ducks may be housed at night in the same apart- 
ment with other Poultry, care being taken to proti'Ci 
them irom the droppings of the hirds perched upon 
the roosts above them, and a proper comfortable bed of 
straw strewed on the ground below, for the Ducks to 
rest npon ; the heat arising, and ascending to the other 
birds upon the roosts, we believe, benefits both. 
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GEESE. 

As we have no great experience in the rearing of 
Geese, we shall quote from a verj useful work, in two 
volumes, by R. W. Dickson, M. D., London, 1805 : — 

" There are seyeral distinct breeds of Oeese kept in 
different places ; but the largest and most useful sort, 
whether for the purpose of food or feathers, is the con^ 
mon breed, 

** In the choice of store Oeese, care should always 
be taken to procure them as large in size as possible, and 
from places where they have been well kept. Geese, 
like most other birds, begin to lay in the spring months; 
and the earlier this happens the better, as the price of 
early green Geese is generally high, and in some cases 
it may be possible to have a second brood. Both these 
purposes may be promoted by letting them be well fed 
with oats, grains, or some such kinds of food at the 
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period. The Goose generallj lays from eight to twelve 
egga. It m&j be known wlien Geese are about to Uy, 
from straw being frequently picked up and carried 
■bout by them. The length of time of sitting is about 
thir^ days. When GceEe are inclined to ait, they 
generally show it, by remaining on their neat after 
laying a oonsiderable time. In this case, a proper qoiA- 
tity of eggs, as from ten to twelve, ehould be planed 
in the nests, and sometliing put before them, so as ta 
prevent the Oeese from being much seen. Tfaey shuuld 
also have plenty of food, sand, and wat«r, near them, 
in order that thoy may not have to remain long off the 
nests, and in that way let the eggs be too much cooled. 
The Ganders should be left with them aa guards. ^Vhen 
the weather is worm, they generally hatch rather Boaner 
than when it is cold. After the Goslings are hatched, 
the baft method is to let them remain with the Goosti, 
especially where they are strong, in some warm sunoj 
place, that is well secured against the entraQce of rat^ 
and all other Borts of vermin, and which is properly 
eopplied with water; being well fed with the crumbs 
of bread, grits, wheat, and some chapped clivers. They 
should remain in this confinement until thoy ore grown 
strong, tmd capable of following the Groose with ease ; 
they may then be put into a small field, or paddock, 
where the grass is short, till they are tit to he turned 
out with the Geese. When they are weakly, it is en>> 
tomary to feed them in the house, with bread, ■ 
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milk, oT a litfla barley-meal, &c Where thia ii done, 
they should, however, always be put under the Oooae 
again, immediately aSier auch feeding, and handled u 
little as possible, warmth in this stage being the taaat 
easential article in rearing them. They should Dever 
be saffered, while very young, to go into the water, u 
the cold soon destroys them. 

" The practice in Lincalnshire, where vast numben 
of these birds are annually produced, is for their neata 
to be made for them of straw, and confined, so as that 
the eggs canDot roll out when the Geese turn them, 
which tbey do every day. When near hatching, the 
shell is broken a little against the beak or nib of the 
Gosling, to give air, or to enable it to recehe strength 
to throw off the shell at a proper time. 

" The time of plucking them is about the beginning 
of April, when the fine feathers of their breasts and 
ba^ should be gently and carefully plucked. Oaie 
must be taken not t« pull or interrupt their down or 
pen feathtrs. 

" The quills should be pulled five out of a wing. 
They will bear pulling in thirteen or fourteen weeks 
again, or twice in a year: the feathers three times 
a-year, of the old Geose and Ganders, seven weeks from 
each pulling. The young Geese may be pulled once at 
thirteen or fourteen weeks old, but not quilled, being 
hatched in March, Unt when late in hatching, the 
biood Geese should not be plucked so soon as Apiil, 




bat the month after. When well fed with barley and 
oat», thej tbrire and do better, and their feathers grov 
iaster, snd are better In quality than where it is onut 
ted. Tbaj muet constantly have plenty of grau ud 

" In many parts of this fenny district, va«t advanta^ 
is made by the frequent plucking of the Geeae. Al 
Pinchbeck, it is the practice to pluck them five timet 
in the year, as at Iiiuty-day, Midsummer, Lamnia.s 
Utcboelmas, and Martinmaa. The feathers of a dead 
Goose are worth 6d., three giving a pound. But pluck- 
ing alira does not yield more than 3d. a-head per au- 
nmu. Some wing them only every quarter, taking iea 
feathers from each Goose, which sell at ds. a thousiin'!. 
Plucked Geese pay in feathers Is. a bead in WUdmore 
Fen. 

" In the fattening of Green Oeese. care should >ie 
taken that a little green food be given, along with the 
oats or other grain, that may be employed for the pur- 
pose when they are put up, and that they be weil 
supplied with water and snnd. A fortnight or three 
weeks is long enough for this purpose, if they he well 
and regularly fed; but, in the fattening of the older 
Qeese, there will not be any necessity for the green 
food. The place in which they are confined, with thia 
view, should neither be too light, nor too public in ita 
situation, as they do not feed so well, where thew 
points ara not attended to. They should likewi 
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at a distance, so as to be out of the hearing of the old 
or store Geese. 

" Besides the benefits that may be derived from Qeese 
in the feathers and the birds as food, it seems not im- 
probable, but that they might be made to produce a con- 
siderable advantage in the way of manure, if managed 
under a system of constant littering with straw, fern, 
or some other substance of the same kind, as &om the 
great quantity of grass they consume, the discharge in 
the night is very considerable." 



